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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 








HE washing of John’s over- 
alls used to be a subject of 


dispute between John and Mary. 


John said it was much too hard 
a job for Mary (besides, they 
weren't always really clean, 
though he never let Mary know.) 


Mary insisted that she could 
wash them perfectly well. (She 
was completely tired out when 
she'd washed one pair, but she 
never let John know.) 


But some time ago John took a 
fresh pair to the shop, and when 
he put them on he noticed a great 
change—they were so clean and 
bright—and they didn’t have 


Overalls 


a single trace of that soapy 
smell that had so often irritated 
him. 


What had happened ? 
Well, the fact is, John, Mary 


tried soaking those overalls over 
night in rich Chipso suds, and 
found that after several good 
rinsings the next morning, they 
were cleaner and brighter than 
when she had spent a weary, 
back-breaking half-hour rubbing 
them on the board —and they 
hadn't faded a bit. 


There'll never be any more 


overall-arguments in your house, 
will there, John? 



















The Procter & Gamble Company 
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What About Universal Conscription 
for War? 


By SaMuEL GOMPERS 


N theory universal conscription in time of war is correct. It 
| is right that the government should take wealth as well as 
men. But I am unwilling at this time to be dogmatic one 
way or the other. I realize that not every theory can be applied 
in this world of human fallibility 

The problem appeals to me as one for the most profound 
study. It does not appeal to me as one on which hasty judge- 
ment, based on an altruistic desire, should be formed and set 
down as policy. 

Surely we must be spared all profiteering in the next war— 
if there is a next war. We must be spared the hideousness 
of individuals preying upon other individuals or upon the 
government. 

I should like to be certain that universal conscription will 
accomplish this and that it will not be a means of destroying 
our economic life and ruining our standards of life and work 
after war. 

We must find a cure for such crimes as were committed in 
the World War, but in doing that we must be certain that we do 
not prepare for ourselves a worse evil. 

In principle universal conscription is just. It is folly, how- 
ever, to take an unqualified position in favor of universal con- 


scription until we know definitely that we can apply universal 
(461) 
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conscription without creating a surety of greater evils that would 
come without universal conscription. 

Universal conscription might dampen the ardor for war. 
But even that is not sure. We do not go stalking about the 
world seeking war and it is quite probable that our resentment 
against wrong, or our resistance against attack, would be as filled 
with ardor in the one case as in the other. I think the great 
spontaneous outburst of resentment against the sinking of the 
Lusitania was in no way increased by any expectation of personal 
gain. Profiteering came as a development, largely. It did not 
get us into the war. 

We do not want another war. But if defense of great 
principles requires such a sacrifice I believe our people will 
respond as they always have responded. We want to be sure 
that in preventing injustice and profiteering we do not build up 
something worse, something perhaps more hampering. 

Advocates of conscription of wealth leave many loose ends 
in their arguments. First, I have not yet seen a satisfactory 
definition of wealth. Does it mean factories and.raw materials 
and railroads? Or does it mean ALL, wealth? Does it mean the 
$1,000 savings bank account saved by the wage earner? Does it 
mean all money wealth? Does it mean all credit? There must 
be a definition of wealth. 

And what of the after-war period? What guarantees can 
there be of restoration of standards when the soldier-standard is 
removed? For the duration of the war we should completely 
abolish democracy, down to its last vestige. We should substi- 
tute the most complete and absolute autocracy. Could democ- 
racy and our present system of private ownership be destroyed 
and then replaced? Or would autocracy survive, with all of its 
powers and ramifications? 

These are things to think about. I should like to see a 
commission, composed of men from all walks of life, represent- 
ing all forms of human effort, give study to this great question. 
We want no more war, but if we must have war we want to be as 
effective as possible and we do not want abuses and profiteering 
at home. What are the measures to be taken? We cannot 
determine that question according to emotional desires, probably 
not according to abstract principles, and probably not according 
to any pre-arranged formula. 
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have been formulated as the result of experience and which repre- 
sent the minimum immediate needs of the masses of our people: 

Specific congressional action is required to satisfy these needs. No 
special privilege is sought in any of the requirements set forth by labor. 
On the contrary, it is sought either to abolish some existing special privilege, 
or to meet some condition brought into being by the constant development 
of new relationships and new methods in the world ot industry, commerce, 
and politics. 

The American labor movement asks no favors from the government. 
It asks nothing from the government which men and women can do for them- 
selves. It demands above everything else the opportunity for self-help, 
It prefers the direct relationships and contacts of industry to the devious. 
indirect, and frequently deceptive methods ot politics. Nevertheless, 
government exists for a purpose. Laws are necessary to the maintenance of 
civilization. But it is as important to have laws that encourage and permit 
as it is to have laws that discourage and prohibit. Too generally the thought 
of politicians is toward the making of laws that prohibit and restrain. This 
is largely because politicians and law makers are outside of the realm of 
productive achievement and either do not understand its requirements or 
serve some special group or interest that believes itself best served by special 
legislative favors. 

Those laws tor which Labor contends fall into certain main classifications. 

First: Laws to protect the helpless. 

Second: Laws to abolish special privilege and to free industry for the 
working out of its purely industrial problems. 

Third: Laws to make government more responsive to the needs of 
the people and to deprive courts of the power to rule as well as to adjudicate. 

We need less ‘‘thou shalt not” in our law. We need more law that helps 
get things done and less law that stops legitimate, constructive effort. 

Labor is interested in all legislative effort because Labor is a great and 
important part of the citizenship of our country. Labor is not something 
apart from the country. It is a vital part of America, battling in the fore- 
front for everything that is truly American. Theretore, Labor’s political 
and legislative program is an American program in which American Labor 
believes and which it holds to be for the best interests of our whole citizen- 
ship. 

First of all, in the light of the astounding revelations of the past few 


months, it is essential that there be a revival of the spirit ot honesty, integrity 
(463) 


A MERICAN labor has certain definite legislative requirements which 
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and high-mindedness in public office. There needs to be a great regenera- 
tion ot American idealism in public life. Public office is for public service, 
never for private gain or aggrandizement. ‘The last vestige of the spirit of 
private gain must disappear from public life and Labor pledges itself to the 
cause of purification until the battle is won forever. 

As a detailed program to which the American Federation of Labor is 
committed and which it urges as a present remedy for evils of the day and as 
a means of enlarging our opportunities and promoting our general well- 
being, the following specific measures and proposals are submitted to the 
American people: 

IMMIGRATION.—Regardless of the outcome in connection with 

® immigration legislation now before Congress, a policy of strict 
exclusion is imperative for many years to come. The more nearly the 

United States can come to absolute exclusion, the better shall we be 

able to maintain and improve American standards of living and of Ameri- 

can life and citizenship. 

It is necessary that America be protected against a constant influx 
of immigrants in order that America may have time and opportunity 
to develop an American people in all of whom Americanism, with its 
own psychology, its own standards, its own ethical values, its own 
characteristics, and its own sense of unity with American soil shall be 
inherent. 

It is imperative that America have time and opportunity to develop 
an American race. 

America can not remain the dwelling place of many races and many 
nationalisms and at the same time perpetuate those ideals and insti- 
tutions for which America stands. Neither can America develop a 
racial unity and a thoroughly American psychology if it is compelled 
to accept into its midst a constant stream of dilution, a constant stream 
of thought and purpose coming from all corners of the world, bearing 
down upon us with its babel of language, customs, thought, idealism 
and lack of idealism, and with all its diversity of temperament, standards 
and modes of life. . 

America requires and must have a permanent immigration policy. 

CHILD LABOR.—Under the leadership of the American Federa- 

® tion of Labor 17 great national organizations have banded together 
in support of the child labor amendment which has been favorably 
reported to both houses of Congress. Labor is bending every effort to 
secure favorable action upon this proposed constitutional amendment 
before this present session of Congress ends. The Supreme Court 
has left no other method by which to safeguard child life and it is vitally 
necessary, therefore, that this proposed amendment be placed betore 
the states for their action. Labor will insist upon adoption of this 
amendment until it is finally written into the constitution. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION.—Labor insists upon adjusted 

® compensation for all Americans who served in the World War 
as a matter of simple justice. There is on every hand convincing evi- 
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dence that the great masses of the American people are in agreement 
with this thought. Labor intends to press continuously in the future 
as it has in the past for adequate recognition of the services rendered 
to the cause of democracy and human freedom by the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the late war. 

PROTECTION OF RIGHTS.—Through legislation and other- 

© wise certain clearly defined rights of labor have suffered encroach- 
ment by legislative, executive, and judicial authority. Labor demands 
protection of these rights affirmatively and negatively. Labor demands 
affirmatively absolute recognition of the right to organize, to bargain 
collectively through a union and through representatives freely chosen, 
to work or to cease work collectively and collectively to withhold or 
bestow patronage. To this end the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1922 proposed the following constitutional amend- 
ment, which remains and will continue to remain a part of Labor's 
program of legislative and political requirements: 

An amendment prohibiting the enactment of any law or the making of any 
judicial determination which would deny the right of the workers of the United 
States and its territories and dependencies to organize for the betterment of their 
conditions; to deal collectively with employers; to collectively withhold their labor 
and patronage and induce others to do so. 


LABOR INJUNCTIONS.—Labor demands final and complete 
® abolition of the power of courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes 
under circumstances where no injunctions would lie if no labor disputes 
were in existence. It must be made impossible for judges to issue injunc- 
tions commanding the doing of things which it is lawful to refuse to do 
and forbidding the doing of things which it is lawful todo. The injunc- 
tion issue is one of the utmost importance. Rights guaranteed by the 
constitution of the United States have been set aside at will in scores and 
hundreds of cases through the use of the injunction. Issuance of injunc- 
tions is judicial repudiation of democracy and of the rights of man, an 
assertion of unsupported, unwarranted and intolerable judicial autocracy. 
RAILROADS.—The Railroad Labor Board established by the 
© Esch-Cummins act has proven a failure and has resulted only 
in disharmony and destructiveness. It must be repealed and the 
practice of voluntary negotiation and cooperation between railroad 
management and railroad employes must be restored. The American 
Federation of Labor and the bona fide organizations representing railway 
workers have caused to have introduced in Congress a measure which 
provides a plan of voluntary arbitration and conciliation. This measure 
is intended to supplant coercion and restriction with cooperation and 
encouragement in the development of better relations and consequent 
better railroad service for the whole country. 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS.—Labor demands legislation repealing the 
® Sherman Anti-Trust Law which, though intended by Congress 
to prevent illegal combination in restraint of trade, has been, through 
judicial interpretation and perversion, principally used to deprive 
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the wage earners of their natural and normal rights. To the same end 
it is necessary that there be enacted a law which will make definite and 
effective the intention expressed by Congress in Sections 6, 19, and 20 
of the Clayton Act. These sections have been manifestly ignored or 
over-ridden by the courts. 
POWERS OF THE SUPREME COURT.—In order to restore 
® to Congress final authority in the making of laws and to deprive 
the courts ot wholly usurped authority to thwart the will of the people 
by declaring unconstitutional the acts of Congress, Labor proposes the 
following amendment to the United States constitution: 


That if the United States Supreme Court decides that an act of Congress is 
unconstitutional or by interpretation asserts a public policy at variance with the 
statutory declaration of Congress, then if Congress by a two-thirds majority repasses 
the law, it shall become the law of the land. 


Labor has declared that the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the only court in the world which exercises the power to nullify the laws 
enacted by the national law-making body. It is an unenviable dis- 
tinction which in the interest of freedom and democracy must be removed. 


AID FOR AGRICULTURE.—Labor’s position in relation to 

© agriculture is that whatever injures labor injures the farmer, 
and whatever benefits labor benefits the farmer. Specific legislation 
intended to benefit agriculture should be drafted by those who are 
engaged in agriculture and who understand its needs. Labor will 
support every constructive measure offered by agriculture in the future 
as it has done in the past. 


] TAXATION.—Labor consistently favors sharply graduated 

® income and inheritance taxes and it has voiced this demand 
repeatedly before Congress and elsewhere. In regard to the reduction 
of taxes, Labor favors reduction mainly in favor of those whose incomes 
are smallest and therefore least able to bear taxation. Labor is absolutely 
opposed to the imposition of what is known as the sales tax, holding 
that this is a deceptive device by which those least able to pay would 
be compelled to bear the heaviest proportionate burden. 


1 VOLSTEAD ACT.—The Volstead Act must be modified so as 

® to permit the manufacture and sale of 2.75 per cent wholesome 

beer. It is Labor’s contention that the Volstead Act is an improper 

interpretation of the Eighteenth Amendment, that it is a social and 

moral failure, and that it is a dangerous breeder of discontent and of 
contempt for all law. 

1 INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—Labor is and always has 

® been in favor of peace and opposed to militarism. 

Labor recognizes, however, that peace can not be secured as a 
result of the doctrines of pacifism, but that it must be secured through 
the development of world-wide public sentiment and world-wide under- 
standing of national relations and through the creation of agencies 
that will constitute effective barriers to policies of force and destruction. 

Labor holds that the United States should seek and cultivate every 
international relationship that will promote world peace. 

Labor favors ‘‘the combination of the free peoples of the world in 
a common covenant,” and would approve our entrance into the present 
League of Nations and the World Court. 

By these demands, platforms, parties and candidates, for whatever office 
they may seek, will be measured by American Labor. 























President Gompers Replies to An “Open 
Letter” 


R. CAMPBELL MacCULLOCH wrote for Collier's an open 
M letter in which he set forth his idea of what the President of the American 
Federation of Labor ought todo. Advance proofs of the manuscript 
were submitted by Collier's to President Gompers with the request that a rejoinder 
be written for simultaneous publication. This was done. These two manu- 
scripts are deemed of sufficient importance and interest for publication in the 
American Federationist. Mr. MacCulloch’s open letter is followed by the 
rejoinder of President Gompers 


An Open Letter to Samuel Gompers 
By Campbell Mac Culloch 

My dear Mr. Gompers: 

‘ e have a son. In the nights of his infancy when in your darkened 
room you were face to face with your Inner Self, had you not great 
hopes for him? 

In this America to which you had come from that older land were there 
not visions of what your son might accomplish, of the heights to which he 
might rise? And now, as you look about at the industrial strife, the political 
chicanery, the greed and dulled ideals that honeycomb our America, does 
not your mind turn back to those cradle days when in your boy were focused 
your hopes, your interests, and your love? 

What sacrifice would you not have made—indeed what sacrifices did 
you not make—that he might have that bigger, freer chance denied you 
when at the age of ten you were put to work in that English shoe factory? 
If you could have chosen gifts for your son would you not have prayed: 

“Oh, Mighty God, create in him clean hands and a pure heart; give to 
him an understanding mind, and grant to him deep, human sympathies and 
a great selflessness, and I will ask of Thee for him no greater gifts than 
these!” 

I think you would. Indeed, I think vou did, for with such equipment 
you know that any man would stand upright, fearless, and unafraid among 
his fellows. And if you hoped that such things might be in your son, would 
you not have wished these gifts for every child of human parents born into 
this world? I know you would! And it is to point a way by which such 
things may be that I am addressing you thus openly. 

You and I have met but once, and you will not recall the occasion. It is 
largely because of what I saw in you then, arid what I believe of you now, 
that I am writing this letter. I am pointing to you an opportunity, such 
as I believe is afforded few men, to write for yourseli a page in humanity’s 
records that will endure long after you have moved onward to serve your 
fellows in another condition. I believe you are the man of all others to set 
in motion a plan that will go far toward eradicating the social unrest and 
industrial frictions that now beset our country. 


It is not possible to find another five million men whose hands are so 
(467) 
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closely clasped; whose interests are so intimately linked; whose capacity for 
acting in unison quickly is so great as those composing the American 
Federation of Labor, of which you are the president. It is for this reason 
that I address myself to you, and through you to your associates of the 
federation. You and your friends have ready at your hands the machinery 
that I would see used. Your unions have in embryo the potentialities for 
great welfare, and I would ask you to use them. 

Stop Emerson’s “man in the street” and whisper “‘union labor’’ to him. 

Should he be a member of a Jabor union, he will visualize the ranks of 
his fellow unionists standing solidly against the efforts of capitalistic foes 
to disrupt and enslave them. If, on the other hand, he hold opposing views, 
he will think instantly of strikes, lockouts, pickets, “entertainment com- 
mittees,”’ police cordons, and much individual discomfort. 

The American Federation of Labor possesses great power, but occasionally 
it has been misdirected power. The temptation to use intimidation in 
place of persuasion or physical coercion instead of example is great, and 
when self-aggrandizement takes the place of mutuality of interest there is 
grave danger. If I say these things, it is not because I fail to realize that as 
great, and indeed perhaps greater abuses, lie upon the consciences of your 
opponents, but that I would emphasize the fact that we can not meet 
injustice and conquer it by a greater injustice. 

You are now in your seventy-fifth year, or thereabouts, and you come of 
a race that has been abundantly identified with the great things of human 
history. I believe you are the man of all others in America today to pick 
up the tangled industrial threads and weave them into an imperishable fabric 
of the common welfare. 

If I put this matter to you thus personally, it is because I wovld have you 
weigh well the situation that is now confronting the United States of 
America, a situation that I believe to be fraught with as great danger as has 
ever threatened the welfare of a nation: The danger of abnormal self-interest 
as the prime motive in our individual lives. You will no doubt recall 
Macaulay’s lines: 

“Then none were for a party, but all were for the state,” and you will 
possibly have speculated on what it is that has held us back from such an 
ideal for so long. May I suggest to you that it is merely this same abnorma) 
self-interest which more viciously menaces us now? 

We may take it as a truism that the welfare of no single individual, group 
of individuals, or class may rise permanently above the welfare of the com- 
munity abovt them, whether they be unionists or capitalists, and this because 
of the presence in the universe we inhabit of a great Law of Equalization, 
an immutable statute of fundamental justice which unerringly and inevitably 
through the ages brings all inequalities to a common level. We find it 
operating all down the page of human history. It was in.evidence in 
Nineveh; the Pharaohs felt its power; by it Babylon was swept aside into the 
wreckage of human folly; ancient Greece ran athwart it, and is but a 
memory; the mighty Roman Empire showed to what depths self-indulgence 
setting itself against the great law could bring afmighty people; you will 
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have found in the records of the French Revolution what the law of equaliza- 
tion did in leveling processes, and hardly today are we clear of the effects 
of the mad self-interest and lust for power on the part of one people as 
against the welfare of mankind—a madness that has brought down with 
crashing force the penalty of opposition to the law. 

If I say that the greatest influence in material affairs is a moral or 
spiritual force, you will agree with me. You have long since learned that 
unless you have public opinion with you a strike is practically lost, and 
doubtless you have spent many sleepless hours in the effort to rally this 
opinion to your support. You know well the tremendous strength that 
comes from being consciously right, and you may have some slight knowledge 
of the weakness that comes from being consciously wrong. 

And now I would ask you if the great need of this country is not a higher 
standard of citizenship involving better human conduct,’ improved public 
service, more honest industrial practice, individual responsibility? 

Many months ago a man went voluntarily into one of the worst insti- 
tutions that humanity has devised for the punishment of other men. It 
was called by courtesy a prison. Amid the horror of intolerable conditions 
this man saw that our system of penology has been wholly wrong. He 
realized that a prison should not be a torture chamber, but that its function 
should be to heal the bad citizen of the thing that made him bad, and to 
return him to useful production in the state as a good citizen. He learned, 
among other things, that criminality is largely the effect of defective education, 
both moral and industrial. He learned that not only does the criminal fail 
to understand the moral principles involved, but that too frequently he is a 
criminal because through defective industrial education he lacks the capacity 
for self-support. 

And it is here that I hope to touch you, Samuel Gompers. 

The land is filled with rich men and poor men who have low standards 
of both morality and industrialism. There are many men who would not 
rob a safe, but who would steal an employer’s time. There are men who 
would not underweigh an ounce, but who would not hesitate to steal an 
employe’s standard of living by imposing hard conditions. All over these 
states there is a growing lack of responsibility for right standards of work- 
manship and the right rewards for it. Skimping work and skinning wages are 
as surely theft as robbery from a till, and both may prove more dangerous 
and have a more disastrous effect. 

It has been charged that labor unions resist the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery; that they limit the number of apprentices; that they have 
set a standard based on the capacity of the least efficient individual, and 
these things may be false as well as true. It has been charged that employers 
have gone to unheard-of depths to undermine a union; to stigmatize the 
worker with a crime they themselves have committed. If these things are 
true, they are as surely a conspiracy in restraint of trade and the welfare 
of mankind as any other thing that is covered by the law. 

The low standards of some of our citizenry need to be raised, and in 
the hands of the labor unions, Samuel Gompers, I believe lies one tremen- 
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dously effective remedy for our industrial troubles. I believe you to have 
the qualities of mind and heart to make the plan I have in thought operative 
with the machinery ready at your hand. 

This is the plan: 

I would have the labor unions, comprising those millions of useful, 
capable men who call you their leader, establish industrial training schools 
for the youth of the land, and in these schools I would have taught not only 
hotiest workmanship, but good citizenship. I would have the labor unions 
with their banded strength take up a constructive work that today is more 
sorely needed in this country than any single thing of which I know. 

During years this question of industrial education has vexed us. 
Academic education we have progressed far in, but the academic instructor 
even were he well grounded, is not fitted for industrial education. It 
requires the practicality that is largely missing from his make-up. The 
Gary schools, with the trade schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, 
atid elsewhere, are struggling with the problem, but they are handicapped 
by lack of sympathy and practical instructors. Now, you and your asso- 
ciates claim high industrial ability, and so you become the natural educators 
in the callings you follow. 

The bricklayers’ union contains men capable of practical instruction ‘in 
the art of laying good brick honestly and well, and of being good citizens 
while the work is being done; the machinists’ union must contain men capable 
of demonstrating not only accurate shop practice, but high moral responsi- 
bility in the cartying out of the work; and who so competent to instruct the 
youth of the land in practical electricity and the helpful consciousness of right 
motives as the better men of the electricians’ unions? So on down the list 
of the hundred trades in the American Federation. 

Now you may contend that moral teaching is no part of shop practice, 
but if you should make that claim, I tell you plainly that without moral 
education no human activity can rise out of the mud of misdirected 
endeavor and selfishness. 

Look you at the quality of the youth of today who will be the artisan of 
tomiotrow, and ask yourself if the labor unions are doing their full share 
toward making that coming workman fit to use his tools and his franchise in 
making the world a better place for his descendants to live in. Stand on an 
East Side corner; observe the boys of from fourteen to twenty, and inquire 
of yourself if you think their standards are those that will make this great 
land fulfil its high destinies; and when you have looked, think again about 
the responsibilities of the great force the American Federation of Labor has 
within itself. Let us realize that human lives may hang upon the axle of 
the car that is skimped in the making; that dishonest work in building the 
wall niay bury a thousand children in the resultant ruins. The full knowledge 
of this responsibility comes through adequate moral instruction. 

One of the crying needs of today is to find competent instructors in the 
prison shops so that the victims of our social condition may have another 
chance. Who so well able to give that practical instruction as the labor 
unions of the country? Put a good mechanic at the work of teaching, show 
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him the great opportunity afforded him for inculcating right standards of 
honest workmanship, and, the responsibility will raise him degrees in moral 
height. 

You may argue that vast sums of money, altogether too great for the 
unions to provide, will be required for a plan so apparently idealistic and 
altruistic as here proposed. I am no prophet, Mr. Gompers, but I will wager 
that once the American Federation of Labor announces its willingness to 
turn its hand to this work; once it signifies its readiness to follow this beam 
of light, in that moment will it find millions at its disposal for the purpose. 
You and your associates would not be asked to contribute funds; you 
would be asked to expend and administer them. You could not avoid these 
moneys, for I know they would pour in upon you for the purpose. Men 
with huge fortunes waste their dollars in education that is largely worthless 
because in their helplessness they know no better way. Give great capital 
the chance to work on even terms with you, furnishing the money where you 
furnish the instruction, and see how much antagonism and waste will dis- 
appear! When Louis Brandeis said that the railroads wasted a million 
dollars a day he might as truthfully have laid a greater charge at the doors 
of industrial methods of today. 

If it be asked in what concrete benefit this system I propose to you would 
result, I shall reply that it would produce a better citizenship, a cleanér 
community life, a greater industrial productivity, a higher wage standard, 
more rapid advancement of manual and intellectual capacity in all workers, 
a bigger and broader American manhood and womanbood, freedom. for 
women and the elimination of iniquitous child labor, the abolition of waste 
from class frictions, the cementing of the interests of worker and capitalist, 
the partial elimination at least of senseless and hurtful class hatreds, the 
perception that the few can not permanently enslave the many, less of law 
and more sympathetic understanding, more of general welfare and less of 
self-interest, more of civic duty and less of individual dodging: In a word, 
the establishment of a much higher all-around standard of living for the 
men, women, and children of this republic, whatever their status. 

Call it altruistic, impractical, unsound, impossible, freakish, paternal, 
idealistic, or what you will, and yet I tell you, Samuel Gompers, that you 
have at your hand the opportunity to set in motion the machinery of service 
that will lift the whole Jife of this people higher! 

Do not say you can do all this in a year not perhaps in the sum of years 
remaining to you, but you can begin, and when you have begun you wilj 
have set going the greatest industrial advance that the world has seen in 
three hundred years! 

And should you start this work—as most devoutly I hope you will 
start it—I urge you by every righteous motive you have ever owned that you 
weave into its fabric the moral web without which no material woof will 
long endure. It has been falsely said that business is apart from spiritual 
things. No greater fallacy than this was ever voiced, for unless: there isa 
spiritual foundation, of honest putpose ‘and’ miitudl' welfare the industrial 
house is indeed built upon the shifting sands.’ Theré chi’ be hd" suceessfedl 
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nor permanent institution that has not at its root something higher than 
self-interest. From a progressive movement along any line something more 
is needed than betterment in standards of food, clothing, and housing; 
something far greater than restrictive legislation and corrective force must 
precede true reform. The great need is that a man think of others when he 
thinks of himself. 

And now, Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, will you lend your powerful hand to the effectuation of this plan for 
the improvement of the United States of America? While the nations of 
Europe are groaning in the throes of a disturbed and tottering social order, 
will you not take this chance to prove that in the enlightened United States 
of America lies a partial solution to many of the ills of the world? Will 
you? I think you will, for I have much faith in Samuel Gompers. 

Very sincerely, 
CAMPBELL MAcCULLOcH. 


Reply of Samuel Gompers to Campbell MacCulloch 


AM indebted to Collier’s for an advance proof of the open letter addressed 
| ‘to me by Mr. Campbell MacCulloch. 

Mr. MacCulloch advances an idea which, I am sure, he believes to be 
novel and which he is convinced would, if adopted, result in the accomplish- 
ment of much good. His enthusiasm admits of no doubt, because he devotes 
fully 2,000 words to a plea for an idea which is expressed in one paragraph. 
If I may quote from him, I should say that the project for which he contends 
so ardently is fully described in the following paragraph from his open 
letter: 

I would have the labor unions, comprising those millions of useful, capable men 
who call you their leader, establish industrial training schools for the youth of the 
land and in these schools I would have taught not only honest workmanship, but good 
citizenship. I would have the labor unions with their banded strength take up a 
constructive work that today is more sorely needed in this country than any single 
thing of which I know. 

Nothing of any real descriptive value is added in the remainder of the 
open letter. Mr. MacCulloch assures me that if I will but accept his 
proposal, I have at my hand “the opportunity to set in motion the machinery 
of service that will lift the whole life of this people higher.” 

I am not sure just why Mr. MacCulloch felt necessary to include in 
his open letter a repetition of certain criticisms which have been made of 
the trade union movement, unless it was that he felt that repetition of these 
criticisms strengthened his argument and might beget sympathy for his 
proposal if his logic failed to achieve his end. The criticisms are hackneyed 
and it is necessary to give them but little heed. One of them is a repetition 
of the charge that the unions resist the introduction of labor saving machinery, 
limit the number of apprentices and set up standards based upon the capacity 
of the least efficient individual. The first and third of these charges are abso- 
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lutely without foundation, and in both cases the truth is contrary to the 
charge. The second is almost untrue. 

Generally, where there is a limitation of the number of apprentices, it 
is for the purpose of restricting the number so that the industry may not be 
over-burdened, and so that it may be possible to give competent instruction 
to the apprentices that are accepted. Manifestly, apprenticeship can not 
be unlimited for it would be ridiculous to find at work more apprentices 
than journeymen. 

But to return to the main theme advanced in Mr. MacCulloch’s letter, 
I have read his communication carefully, not once, but several times in an 
effort to find out just why he thinks his proposal is of such tremendous 
importance and just why Collier's, by its proposal to publish the letter, 
agreed with that estimate of importance. 

The trade unions, comprising millions of working people are to establish 
industrial training schools. I am not told how many ought to be established, 
nor am I told what is to be taught, beyond the simple statement that these 
schools are to teach honest workmanship and good citizenship. They are 
to impart a high morality, together with skill of workmanship. I am 
entirely in accord with the desire for skill of workmanship, and I am 
entirely in accord with the desire for the highest possible moral tone among 
ovr people. A nation which permits a decay of the moral fiber of its people 
is on the road to decadence. One of the sad and disappointing phases of 
public life in America today is the amazing absence of what may be called 
public morality or the lack of integrity and responsibility in affairs of our 
public life. 

Each of us, in relation to all the rest of us, has a moral responsibility 
which ought to be, in the case of each of us, a more potent factor in our 
condvct than any law could possibly be. What applies to individuals applies 
with an equal force to organizations of individuals. As to the desirability of 
these things, I decline to write myself down as being any less emphatic than 
any other person. ‘These considerations, however, do not impress me as a 
sufficient argument for the establishment by trade unions of a great system 
of industrial training schools. The American Federation of Labor has, 
from the earliest days of its existence, been in the forefront of every move- 
ment for better education and more adequate educational facilities. It 
was the first organization to urge the establishment on right lines of trade 
and vocational schools. These now exist in almost all of the important 
cities in the land and the fact that they operate so successfully is a tribute to 
the contribution of thought and diligent effort made toward their proper 
establishment by the American trade union movement. 

I am sure that there must be some relation between the development 
of industrial training schools and the demand for such development. Even 
if Mr. MacCulloch’s assurance was fully justified, it must still remain an 
open question whether the youth of the land would flock to such schools in 
an effort to be taught how to work and to be taught the value of a lofty civic 
morality. 

I have no desire whatever to erect any sort of a mold into which may 
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he poured the youth of the land and out of which the youth will be expected 
to emerge after a pre-determined pattern. My whole bent is toward those 
conditions which permit to each individual the largest freedom of voice in 
regard to all of life’s decisions and undertakings. I contend for freedom of 
opportunity in every direction and, to my mind, the most satisfactory 
condition obtains when there is the widest diversity of opportunity. It is 
true that I can not approve the tendency of so many young persons to fit 
themselves for careers which may be described as careers of exploitation, 
and I should like to see a higher regard. generally for the productive occu- 
pations of life which center around the work shops of the country. But as 
to this, we can only argue and attempt to teach. Wecan only present facts 
and opinions. We can not compel, and if we could compel we should 
speedily find that compulsion produced for us nothing but mediocrity and 
slavish subservience. 

I admire tremendously Mr. MacCulloch’s enthusiasm, and with no 
desire whatever to diminish his enthusiasm to any degree, I write down my 
inability to share his hopefulness. I am profoundly hopeful, but my hope 
does not center upon the working out of a single formula or a single scheme. 
It rests upon broader grounds and, I am convinced, for that reason upon 
surer grounds. I wonder if Mr. MacCulloch is at all familiar with the 
edueational work that has been done and is being done by the American 
Federation of Labor? 

We can not go about forever repeating this story, because it is only a 
single phase of the tremendous task with which we are always engaged, and 
about which we are always concerned. The labor movement must of neces- 
sity concern itself with every phase of human life, and must interest itself 
in every avenue of human endeavor. It must participate in many under- 
takings, widely varied in character, and must contribute its thought and 
energies in many avenues of our complex social existence. 

For years the American Federation of Labor has been engaged in 
developing the philosophy of the relations between workers and employers 
and in the report of my associates and myself, the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L., to our Portland convention, October, 1923, we set forth ‘“‘Indus. 
try’s Manifest Duty.” Without attempting to discuss it here I prefer to 
quote part of a comment made by former Senator Beveridge upon that 
pronouncement in a recent magazine article as follows: 

These short, clear paragraphs are statesmanlike. ‘They might have been written 
either by Jefferson or Hamilton, by Madison or Marshall, by Cleveland or Harrison— 
so fundamental are they and charged with public wisdom. 

In view of Mr. MacCulloch’s evident sincerity for knowledge of what 
our federation is doing for education, I am wondering whether he has ever 
taken pains to glean what we have here set forth. 

Primarily, the labor movement deals with the serious and atduous 
ufasks connected with the improvement of the conditions of work, the wages 
tor be seceived, for services, given and, the hours per. day..during which) work 
is to be performed. This primary work itself has involved educatign.from 
vihe bogiuning to\the present-and .the,end is not yet in:sight., It.has been 
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necessary to educate employers to an understanding of the fact that the 
shorter work day is not a penalty upon industry but a blessing to employers 
and workers alike, and a necessity in modern industry from every point of 
view. Our success in the direction of reducing the length of the work day 
is due as much to the education we have been able to impart as to the force 
of our organized demand. If we could have compelled employers to abandon 
the long work day, we should have, of course, gained freedom for the wage 
earners, but how much better it is that we have been able to convince 
employers of the justice of our position and so generally to have arrived at 
the introduction of the shorter work day through mutual agreement and 
the general conviction that it is right and economically sound. So it has 
been in connection with wages and conditions of work. 

It is education and not compulsion that has taught employers that 
accidents are costly as well as unnecessary. It is education that has led 
them to go to great lengths toward the prevention of accidents on the double 
grounds of consideration for the safety and happiness of the employes and 
economy for the employer. It is education and not compulsion that has 
brought a large number of leading employers in the United States to the 
conviction that high wages result in benefit to the whole country, and that 
the policy of seeking to reduce wages is detrimental to every one concerned, 
and must be forgotten along with other outworn and discarded doctrines 

We shall never be able to reckon in terms of any tangible value the 
worth to our country of the educational work our movement has done in 
establishing the eight-hour day. We shall never be able to write down 
in terms of measurement the great gain achieved for our country in better 
citizenship and in more alert, capable, self-reliant men and women. It used 
to be said that workers would not know what to do with leisure time if they 
had it. On this basis, the twelve-hour day was defended. It was a weak 
defense for a bad case. To understand whether men and women know 
what to do with leisure when they get it, compare the citizenship and general 
character and appearance of the working people in any community where 
the eight-hour day obtains with those of any community where the twelve- 
hour day obtains, if any such there still be. It was educational work, 
inaugurated by the trade union movement which so developed the senti- 
ment of our people generally so as to compel abandonment of the twelve- 
hour day by the great United States Steel Corporation. Here, in this single 
achievement, is a gain of human freedom more sweeping and more filled 
with meaning in the lives of those involved than can ever be estimated. 
Great wars and revolutions have been fought to gain much less than this. 
Millions of golden hours of freedom for every year that passes have been 
gained for the thousands of workers in the steel mills of the United States. 

I ask Mr. MacCulloch if such educational work is not worth while? 
Is not the dream that first starts men and women toward such achievement 
as noble and worthy as any dream that has ever led humanity to great 
achievement? We are educating,fconstantlyfseeking to“teach the value of 

human life, the value of human freedom, the value of liberty and justice, 
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the value of idealism in our civic life, and we are striving to teach the transient 
and unworthy character of those things which demean life in its organized 
capacity, as well as in its individual capacity, and of those things which 
make for unfairness and special privilege and which lend advantage to 
greed and cupidity. 

Our teaching is not confined to institutions and it is not institutionalized. 
It pervades our national existence, manifesting itself in the thousands of 
meeting places of unions, in the thousands of work shops where union men 
and women are at work, through hundreds of publications and in forums, 
in schools and institutions of higher learning throughout the land. The 
labor movement has brought forth a dynamic idealism which no power 
can restrain and which grows continuously and in every direction, because of 
its inherent life and vitality. 

In the great educational work in which we are engaged we take not 
one pupil at a time nor even a group of pupils at a time. Our field is the 
whole great republic, and every agency through which the human mind is 
teaching is an agency which we seek to use. Ideas which have proved their 
worth and ideals which have appealed to the human soul will find their way 
over all barriers into all institutions and through all of the multitude of 
channels through which man communicates with man. 

Far back among the years when workers first learned to band together 
and speak together, they voiced their demand for what we now know as the 
free public school. To a determining degree it was the labor movement 
that led to the establishment of the free public school in the United States. 
Labor contended against all comers and won over ali objections in favor of 
this supreme bulwark of democracy. Labor was thinking of education, 
understanding the benefits of education and hungering for its fruits long years 
before the present generation was born, and even when the foundation stones 
of the Republic were being cemented together. ° 

I wonder if these thoughts may convince Mr. MacCulloch that his 
apparent skepticism as to our interest in education is not entirely justified? 
Similarly, we have devoted great effort of the most constructive character 
toward the rectification of either carelessly or clumsily prepared text books. 
The American Federation of Labor’s examination and report upon American 
text books in common use, made public last year, has earned the approval 
of leading educators throughout the country. It stands today as one of 
the most helpful criticisms available to those having to do with either the 
preparation or the use of text books. 

It was the demand of labor, repeatedly voiced, in season and out of 
season, that led to the establishment of free evening classes of adult workers 
in order that grown men and women might retrieve to some degree oppor- 
tunities denied to them in childhood. 

The long fight for the abolishing of child labor—in every essential a 
struggle of an educational character—has been waged under the leadership 
and inspiration of the trade union movement. Already millions of children 
have been released from toil as a result of this effort. With the adoption 
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and ratification of the constitutional amendment now before the United 
States Senate final victory will be achieved. 

Directly in their own organizations the trade unions have assisted in 
safe-guarding child life by refusing to accept in apprenticeship those under 
eighteen years of age. Thus in the domain of organized labor, child labor 
years ago ceased to exist. It is our hope that it will soon be but a memory in 
every walk of life. 

Three years ago, under the guidance and with the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor the Workers’ Educational Bureau came 
into full-fledged existence. The purpose of this bureau is to develp educa- 
tional facilities for adult workers throughout the country. The success of 
the effort has been almost phenomenal. It was a success, however, which 
we expected, because we knew what was the great thirst for education, 
the great longing for knowledge existing everywhere among working people. 

In addition to this, there are published in the United States more than 
one hundred official trade union journals which circulate throughout our 
movement reaching a total of more than five million men and women. 
Almost all of these journals devote liberal space to technical subjects having 
to do with the trade by which they are published. ‘These technical depart- 
ments are of the very highest grade and constitute continuous educational 
course in the various trades and vocations. They constantly tend to 
improve the craftsmanship of the workers and to increase their pride in 
their trade and in their individual workmanship. 

I know of no other single educational course of like character which 
regularly reaches such a tremendous number of people. May I say now, 
that the American Federation of Labor has demonstrated not only its 
theoretical interest, but its intensely practical interest, in education? May 
I point out now, that this interest extends not merely through a single 
channel, as Mr. MacCulloch would have it do, but into every channel and 
through every avenue having to do with education? We are interested 
actively in institutions of learning and we are interested in the promotion 
of education where there are no institutions. Our interest is all inclusive 
and all embracing. So, also, is our activity. Our work has developed as we 
have encountered the needs and as we have seen the opportunities. 

I can by no means convince myself that Mr. MacCulloch points out 
either transcendent need or vital opportunity. I am more inclined to think 
his mind has been seized by an idea, which perhaps because of its seeming 
novelty, has appealed to him as of paramount importance in a manner 
that is, without his consciousness, exaggerated in his eyes. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 





I may err in my measures, but never shall deflect from the intention 
to fortify the public liberty by every possible means, and to put it out of 
the power of the few to riot on the labors of the many.—Thomas Jefferson. 





Trade Unionism in the Classroom 


By MALCOLM M. WILLEy, Dartmouth College 


Eprror’s Note.—On April 22, 1924, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor addressed a strong protest to John Enwright, Commissioner 
of Education, at Trenton, N. J., dealing with the book here discussed by Prof. 
Willey. A copy of this protest was sent to Melvin A. Rice, President of the 
New Jersey State Board of Education. The misrepreseniation presented 
in the book was brought forcefully to the attention of these officials. No 
indication of any action on the part of the Commissioner of Education, whose 
duty it was to pass upon the book, has yet been furnished. 

ERE have been changes in the methods of teaching the social 

sciences in the last decade that are of the utmost importance to the 

trade unionist. Social sciences have been taught in colleges for many 
years, although not always in a way pleasing to those interested in the 
labor movement. Charges of biased material have probably been too often 
true. It has been difficult to get Labor’s cause adequately and impartially 
stated. This problem has now become more pressing, because within 
the past few years the social sciences have been extensively introduced into 
high schools and even into the upper grades of the grammar schools. 
Formerly the only attempt to deal with anything approximating the social 
sciences in the elementary and secondary schools was in courses in so-called 
“‘civics.”” In these courses the chiid memorized the architecture of govera- 
ment, and learned what bureaus and departments were subordinate to which. 
It was formalistic, and totally devoid of problem material. 

The new civics approaches the entire matter from a different angle. 
The attempt is now made to show the pupils tneir relations to the com- 
munity in which they live, and to familiarize them with some of the problems 
that confront the citizen of modern times. This extension of the social 
sciences from the colleges downward, however, introduces a grave danger, 
and one that touches Labor directly. Since the majority of childrea leave 
school before they are fifteen years old, remaining at most only one or two 
years in the high school, the ideas and conceptions that they acquire while in 
the classroom will probably remain unchanged throughout life. The child 
in the school accepts almost without question whatever he is told or reads 
in his books. He is uncritical, suggestible, and credulous. Consequently, 
it is of the greatest importance that the material given to him in these newér 
courses in civics, dealing as they do with current economic and social problems, 
should be unbiased, fairly stated, and complete. 

The dangers involved, and the need for care, can be illustrated by 
reference to a recent text book, Actual Democracy, by Margaret K. Berry 
and Samuel B. Howe, of the Newark, N. J., school system. The book is 
written to meet the New Jersey requirements that all students before 
graduating from high school must have passed a course “dealing with ‘some 
of the political, economic and social problems of the American people.” 
The authors admit their indebtedness to a syllabus prepared by the commis- 


sioner of education of the state, and consequently it can be assumed that this 
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book would be approved by the New Jersey legislatures. The volume 
contains a chapter on The Problem of Capital and Labor. Obviously, 
the authors must discuss unionism. They do so. But what will be the 
conceptions, what will be the impressions, of boys and girls in New Jersey 
secondary schools after they have read the following passage?: 

There are several types of unionism in the country. First, we have what 
we may call “business unionism,”’ which is trade conscious, but not class con- 
scious. It is essentially a bargaining and a conservative institution; an example 
is the Railway Brotherhood. Second is the ‘“‘friendly or uplift union,” which 
may be either trade or class conscious, is conservative, and favors collective 
bargaining and profit sharing. And example of this form of unionism was the 
society known as the Knights of Labor, which at one time had a large and 
influential membership. The third type may be called “predatory unionism.” 
It is secret, either radical or conservative, class or trade conscious, and has two 
wings: “hold-up” unionism, the corrupt type recently exposed in our great 
cities; and “guerrilla unionism” which never combines with the employers, but 
engages in a secret and violent warfare with capital. There is also, unfortunately, 
a fourth and more objectionable type of unionism which calls itself ‘revolutionary 
unionism.” It may be either socialistic as was the Western Federation of Miners, 
or anarchistic like the Industrial Workers of the World. It is class, not trade, 
conscious, and antagonistic to the wage and other systems of modern society. 
This unionism does not, as a rule, care for the rights of the employers, and is 
disposed to believe in the policy of sabotage, which varies from actual destruction 
of property to mere slacking on the job. (Page 73, Actual Democracy.) 

What inferences will immature boys and girls draw from the use of 
such words as hold-up, guerrilla, predatory, and revolutionary? Will not these 
emotionalized words invariably bias students against all unionism? Will 
not prejudices and antipathies aroused by these words be carried over and 
applied to every phase of the union movement? To anyone familiar with 
the manner in which high school minds work, this conclusion seems inevitable. 
Labor may well feel that the use of such colored phraseology will injure its 
cause. The students who acquire their conceptions of unionism from such 
phraseology will never have them corrected in all probability. To them all 
unionism will always be harmful socially, even vicious and dangerous. 
And all because of the careless use of words in a high school text book. 
The fact that some economists, (Hoxie, for example) have used the same 
classification in no way justifies the use of the classification for high school 
boys and girls. Plastic minds take words at face value. Hoxie and the 
others at least wrote for older minds. 

It is not being charged here that the authors deliberately are trying to 
prejudice the cause of Labor. The mildly favorable comment on the 
A. F. of L. in the same chapter indicates that they probably are not. Yet 
it would take careful reading to see this. The high school student does not 
read carefully. He will, almost inevitably, carry away from the reading of 
this chapter a notion of unionism in terms of hold-up, revolution, guerrillaism. 
etc. 

This book is only one of many that in a similar careless way are prob- 
ably harming the cause of Labor. The matter is important, and those 
interested in the labor movement should try to ascertain in what manner 
Labor’s cause is being stated in these recently developed courses in civics. 
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In a most remarkable address delivered before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover laid down doctrines of 
pian! st industrial self-control that meet and match perfectly the 
DEMOCRACY policy and philosophy of the American Federation of Labor 
as set forth in the proclamation of its last annual convention 
under the title, ‘“Industry’s Manifest Duty”’ and elaborated upon in a series of 
subsequent editorials in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

“The test of our whole economic and social system,’’ said Mr. Hoover, 
“is its capacity to cure its own abuses.” 

That is the incisive point of the whole matter. Those who stand for 
revolutionary doctrines, such as Communism, and for the doctrines of state 
bureaucracy, such as Socialism, oppose everything of this nature because they 
are definitely hostile to the existing economic and social system. They seek 
its destruction and replacement. 

Those who seek the retention of our basic institutions and their gradual 
evolutionary improvement must look to measures and methods of curing 
the abuses which naturally and inevitably develop. It is the measure of 
abuse that creeps into any state or stage of civilized existence that determines, 
in the last analysis, its ability to survive. 

The American Federation of Labor is at all times critical of our economic 
order, seeking always for improvement, for a larger measure ot justice, for a 
greater degreefof perfection in functioning. But the American Federation 
of Labor stands squarely and unequivocally for the defense and maintenance 
of the existing order and for its development and improvement. Therein 
lies the sharp distinction between the American Federation of Labor and the ~ 
revolutionists. Therein also lies the sharp distinction between the American 
Federation of Labor and the bourbons and reactionaries who are committed 
to the doctrine of laissez faire—who believe that all is well with the world 
and that all change and modification are evil. £3 

As Mr. Hoover pointed out to his business and manufacturing audience, 
the question which we have to answer in seeking improvement, orderliness 
and perfection of functioning, is whether we are to do so through a greater 
degree of governmental intervention, or whether we are to do so by the 
development of voluntary action within industry. Progress is marked by 
the establishment of rules and regulations. They are the mile posts along 
the road of human advancement. 

“The question we need to consider,” said Mr. Hoover, “is whether 
these rules and regulations are to be developed solely by government or 
whether they can not be in some large part developed out of voluntary 
action of commercefand industry itself?” 

Mr. Hoover rightly points out that “when legislation penetrates the 


business world it is because there is abuse somewhere.” That is why the 
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Sherman Anti-Trust law was enacted—a political blunder to cure an economic 
ill. Mr. Hoover finds, with Labor, that ‘‘a great deal of this legislation is 
due rather to the inability of business hitherto so to organize as to correct 
abuses than to any lack of desire to have it done.” 

He finds also, with Labor, that “legislative action is always clumsy— 
it is incapable of adjustment to shifting needs,” and ‘‘it often enough produces 
new economic currents more abusive than those intended to be cured- 
“Government,”’ he goes on, ‘‘too often becomes the persecutor instead of the 
regulator.” 

We should go beyond that and say that not only is legislative action 
often clumsy, but that it is essentially lacking in the informed intelligence 
necessary to deal with the complex and changing world of industry and 
commerce. That is the root of the difficulty. The gulf between politics 
and industry is as wide as the seven seas, and as deep. Also, politics 
breeds the demagogue, the emotionalist, the flatterer, the master of cajolery; 
industry breeds the master of knowledge. The realm of the one is a realm 
of abstraction and theory; the realm of the other is the realm of machinery, 
humanity at work, of intense practicality. 

Labor goes all the way with Mr. Hoover—or Mr. Hoover goes all the 
way with Labor—when he says: 

“The vast tide of these (governmental) regulations that is sweeping 
onward can be stopped if it is possible to devise, out of the conscience and 
organization of business itself (and we assume that Mr. Hoover means 
industry rather than merely the business sector of industry), those restraints 
which will cure abuse; that will eliminate waste; that will prevent unnecessary 
hardship in the working of our economic system; that will march with our 
larger social understanding. Indeed, it is vitally necessary that we stem 
this tide if we would preserve that initiative in men which build up the 
character, intelligence and progress in our people.” 

Mr. Hoover is not to be charged with sympathy for Labor. Labor 
does not seek nor desire sympathy. But Mr. Hoover quite obviously has 
a keen understanding of our industrial order, including Labor’s part in 
the operation thereof—and that is all that Labor asks of any man. He 
sees clearly a great spark of idealism and devotion to service existing in the 
business world. “Industry and commerce are not based upon taking ad- 
vantage of other persons,” he declares. Conditions compel such practices» 
but they are not an inevitable and ineradicable part of the basic institutions 
of our social order. We may, if we will, reduce malpractice to a minimum 
through wise readjustment by voluntary action. If we seek to compel it by 

“governmentalism we shall only create something worse. 

The purpose of this discussion is by no means to record agreement by 
Mr. Hoover with Labor’s declared philosophy, but to point once more to the 
inevitable requirements of a social order based upon organized human effort 
in which the rights and liberties of the individual are preserved, as against a 
social order in which all effort is subservient and subordinate to a political 
state. The recognition of this great truth is growing. If that were not the 
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case neither Mr. Hoover nor any other man could have so addressed himself 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The fact that the United States Chamber of Commerce, which not more 
than two years ago committed the colossal blunder of recording itself in 
favor of the archaic and brutal so-called open shop, listened to this address, 
is one of the cheering and significant signs of the times. 

As Labor has said, there must be a conscious desire to go forward along 
these lines, a deliberate and conscious purpose to organize for self-discipline 
and self-development, in the large meaning of those terms, if progress is to 
be made. There must be that understanding and purpose among employers 
and the men of commerce, as well as in the ranks of Labor, for no single group 
in society can of itself bring democratic practices into being. Democracy 
implies the functioning ofall groups within society in accord with certain 
principles, voluntarily, purposefully and by common consent using certain 
methods by which to reach decisions. Labor can not force these things upon 
industry, for that would be autocracy, to which Labor is opposed even as a 
means of gaining its own ends. 

The clarity of Mr. Hoover’s vision when it comes to practical steps to 
be taken leads to quotation of the following paragraphs from his address: 

“‘T believe we now for the first time have the method at hand for voluntary 
organized determination of standards and their adoption. I would go 
further; I believe we are in the presence of a new era in the organization of 
industry and commerce in which, if properly directed, lies forces pregnant 
with infinite possibilities of moral progress. I believe that we are, almost 
unnoticed, in the midst of a great revolution—or perhaps a better word, a 
transformation in the whole super-organization of our economic life. We 
are passing from a period of extremely individualistic action into a period 
of associational activities. 

“Practically our entire American workiag world is now organized into 
some form of economic association. We have trade associations and trade 
institutes embracing particular industries and occupations. We have chambers 
of commerce embracing representatives of different industries and commerce. 
We have the labor unions representing the different crafts. We have asso- 
ciations embracing all the different professions—law, engineering, medicine, 
banking, real estate, and what not. We have farmers’ associations, and we 
have the enormous growth of farmers’ cooperatives for actual dealing in 
commodities. Of indirect kin to this is the great increase in ownership of 
industries by their employes and customers and again we have a tremendous 
expansion of mutualized insurance and banking. 

“Although such associational organizations can trace parentage to the 
middle ages, yet in their present implication they are the birth of the last 
fifty years, aad in fact their growth to enveloping numbers is of the last 
twenty-five years. We have perhaps twenty-five thousand such associational 
activities in the economic field. Membership, directly or indirectly, now 
embraces the vast majority of all the individuals of our country. Action 
of wide import by such associations has become an important force of late 
in our political, economic, and social life. 
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“It is true that these associations exist for varied purposes. Some 
are strong in recognition of public responsibility and large in vision. Some 
are selfish and narrow. But they al! represent a vast ferment of ecoaomic 
striving and change. 

“Ever since the factory system. was born there has been within it a 
struggle to attain more stability through collective action. This effort has 
sought to secure more regular production, more regular employment, better 
wages, the elimination of waste, the maintenance of quality or service, decrease 
in destructive competition and unfair practices, and oft-times to assure prices 
or profits.” 

This is somewhat remarkable language to be used by an American 
cabinet minister, but we may rest assured that though the garb may have 
been the garb of a cabinet minister, the thought was the thought of the 
engineer. 

We have quoted at some length from Mr. Hoover’s address because he 
has made his words worth quoting. If we feel impelled to go beyond him it is 
in the direction of a greater responsibility on the part of Labor than his 
language indicates, and opportunity for greater participation in the impending 
changes. But that, after all, is not a point of major criticism, because these 
great developments which must serve as our alternative to state bureau- 
cracy will not follow the lines of any man’s pattern, except as that pattern 
happens to fit the needs of industry. Unless the developmeats fit our 
institutions and their needs they will not be permanent and they will aot be 
effective. That is why the political doctors have failed so grievously. 

Mr. Hoover, in his address, pointed to certain splendid constructive 
achievements of voluntary associational activity. He pointed to new 
standards of practice, new and higher codes of ethics, eliminations of waste 
and improvements ia relations. All of these were among employers and the 
men of commerce. That can never be more than half of the story; never 
more than half of the accomplishment. The full-fledged participation of 
the organized wage earners in our whole great industrial effort must be 
recognized and made possible in every legitimate, logical direction. Where 
Mr. Hoover cites standardization of products as an achievement in the 
right direction so we cite the cooperative, voluntary relationship between the 
workers and management on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as an out- 
standing example of the beginnings of the possibilities where Labor nas the 
opportunity to play its full part. 

What a tremendous thiag it would be if Labor, management, engineers, 
employers—all those who actually function in industry—could in some whole 
city unfurl this bright banner of human progress and deliberately set forth to 
see what could be accomplished! Is there such a city? Is there such a 
willingness to discard prejudice and thaw out frozea practices and con- 
sciences? Let that city step forth and if Mr. Hoover knows where that 
city is let him speak—and also let him with Labor, put his understanding 
at its disposal. 

Mr. Hoover has made no reservations in setting forth his faith: “I 
believe,” he said in his address, “‘that through these (organized) forces we 
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are slowly moving toward some sort of industrial democracy. We are upon 
its threshold, if these agencies can be directed solely to constructive per- 
formance in the public interest.” 

And he amplifies and emphasizes with these words: “‘ All this does contain 
some dangers, but they will come only from low ethical standards. With 
these agencies used as the machinery for the cultivation and spread of high 
standards and the elimination of abuses, I am convinced that we shall have 
entered the great era of self-governing industry and business which has 
been a dream to many thinkers.” 

Today it is more than a dream; it is an absolute necessity. It is either 
that or the death of our industrial civilization under a smothering pall of 
crushing governmentalism—bureaucracy of the state with all of its incom- 
petence and regimentation, the horror of which must oppress every normal, 
freedom loving person who contemplates the possibilities. 

There is something more than the merely material side of the question 
to be considered. It is material, ethical, even spiritual, for in life the one is 
bound up with the other and they all rise to the heights or are plunged to 
the depths together, except in the cases of those great esthetics whose souls 
defy their material surroundings and oppressions. 

Mr. Hoover tells us that “American business needs a lifting purpose 
greater than the struggle of materialism’’—and in this great movement 
toward democracy in industry we have that lifting purpose, noble, inspiring, 
compelling. Mr. Hoover calls it “the nigher pitch of economic life’’—‘a 
finer regard for the rights of others, a stronger devotion to obligations of 
citizenship,” but that seems only partly to suffice as a description. It is a 
passion to save and ennoble the great numan institution which we call 
democracy—to save the institutions of freedom from the lash and weight 
of state despotism, for no state over-lordship can be anything less. 

We go the road to industry’s mastery over itself, or we go the road to 
decadence and the last black gulf. 





International questions are being dealt with by private organizations every 
day. Some of these questions involve the liberties of peoples’ 
per) crane gg their economic future, and even peace or war. 

International organizations or groupings of labor, financiers, 
industrialists, traders, and monopolists or wouldbe monopolists of raw materials 
—and even non-economic organizations, religious or racial, are constantly 
working across international boundaries. Governments, on the other hand, 
usually undertake negotiations two by two or, when acting in larger groups 
deal, with very limited subjects. 

The action of private organizations across international boundaries is 
not an evil. On the contrary, it gives the best and most solid hope of a more 
effective and more democratic form of international action. It is the natural 
process of evolution. 

The overwhelming majority of such international activities are undoubt- 
edly beneficent and tend to bring the nations closer together. But some of 
them, many of them, tend to drive the nations apart, to make one people 
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economically or otherwise dependent upon another, to settle world problems 
behind the backs of the peoples, and these activities lead—usually 
unintentionally, though sometimes intentionally—towards war. If we 
take an international organization like the Communists so-called Third 
Internationale, which has evolved a complete international policy of 
its own, covering nearly every world issue, everybody can see the danger, 
and it is clear that this international organization has a considerable power 
for stirring up trouble between the nations and probably no power whatever 
for good. If we take the next most radical international labor, or pseudo- 
labor, organization the situation is not altogether different. The Second 
or Socialist International, which includes the British Labor Party is, doubt- 
less, democratic as to purely national questions. But it has set itself up as 
a super-national authority which aims to do all it can to direct international 
affairs from its own narrow minority standpoint, both in times of peace and— 
explicitly—in times of war. It proposes to sabotage every war—even if 
defensive—waged by any ‘“‘capitalist’’ government—which means any gov- 
ernment except the Soviets. All constituent parties, including the British 
Labor Party, have solemnly pledged and bound themselves to carry out this 
revolutionary purpose by means of a revolutionary international strike. 
But in 1920 it threatened to use this same revolutionary weapon to prevent 
interference with the war of conquest and Sovietization carried on by the 
Red Army in Poland. Another equally important organization, the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions is tied to the Second or Socialist Inter- 
national in carrying out this identical program. 

Turning to international business organizations the situation is hardly 
better. Just as the International Federation of Trade Unions has some 
legitimate international functions—the labor question being to a certain 
extent a world problem—so these international business organizations have 
even more definite, more valuable, and more legitimate international func- 
tions. But no government and no people would deliberately consent to 
turn over any important international matters to any private organization 
whatever. Nevertheless, international financial, shipping, trading, indus- 
trial and raw material interests decide daily the most vital international 
questions—involving everything that the peoples hold dear and often increas- 
ing the risk of war. [Illustrations are entirely too numerous to summarize. 
One must suffice. No modern people can look on with indifference while 
private organizations decide the future of the world’s oil supply. Undoubt- 
edly, in an exceptionally vital case like this, governments are active—but not 
as effectively active as private organizations. And they can not be as 
effectively active unless all nations—or at least all the leading nations—act 
together. 

Nor will an occasional international conference, or series of international 
conferences, do. On the contrary, every such conference runs the risk of 
bringing new and dangerous questions to a head. For example, if an inter- 
national conference on the oil question were now held there is little doubt that 
it would consist of Great Britain and America alone—as controlling more 
than 90 per cent of the world’s actual and potential oil supply. Yet such 
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a conference of these two nations is seriously proposed even in such a sup- 
posedly advanced publication as the official monthly organ of the British 
Labor Party! The dangers it would involve in arousing the more or less 
legitimate, or at any rate inevitable, jealousies of other nations need not be 
insisted upon. 

There is no gain in picking out some of the most pressing, delicate, and 
dangerous issues and concentrating public attention temporarily on them. 
In fact, there is a clear loss in the very demand for an immediate solution 
of complex questions that require time to answer. 

What is wanted is that all great world problems should be brought before 
the governments, and through them before the peoples, of the entire world— 
that they should not be decided by private business organizations, by class 
organizations, by one or two governments acting against the rest, but should 
at least be placed before all nations—though not by any means necessarily 
decided by all nations in every instance. What is wanted is an international 
forum, not a supernational dictatorship. 

This does not necessarily involve a supernational authority at all. Super- 
national authorities are being set up, and successfully set up, by private and 
class organizations all the time, but this can happen only because govern- 
ments are divided among themselves and inactive as to so many international 
questions. 

Where governments, representing whole peoples, do not function inter- 
nationally, international organizations which do not and can not represent 
whole peoples will and do function. 

Shall the international field remain abandoned in larger part to inter- 
national class organizations and private international groupings of business 
men—or shall international relations be publicly organized? International 
organization by governments or by internationally organized groups working 
independently of governments—that is the question. 





When William Randolph Hearst’s publications give a half page to anyone, 

those publications undoubtedly have a purpose in view. 
- tla What could have been that purpose when they gave to one 

Grenville S. MacFarland something over a half page in 
which to proclaim the miraculous qualities of an American third party in the 
political arena as the only agency through which American labor can dem- 
onstrate its wisdom? What is the game? And who is this Grenville S. 
MacFarland, touted by Mr. Hearst as a ‘famous publicist and authority on 
constitutional law?” 

Mr. MacFarland uses the major portion of his article to extol the British 
Labor party. He explains naively that Ramsay MacDonald, the prime 
minister, is a socialist, but “not a revolutionary socialist’’—rather that he is 
one ‘‘who believes and who has the courage to say, that the ultimate develop- 
ment of society will be in the direction of socialism.” 

Most American newspapers of importance have overlooked Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s political convictions in their mad haste to do him an honor which we by 
no means begrudge, but which betrays a short-mindedness on the part of 
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many American editors who have been accustomed to shudder at socialism 
and who have at times betrayed some inkling of an understanding of the 
inner idiocy and fallacy of that befuddled social doctrine. 

Mr. MacDonald is a socialist and a very thorough-going one and it is 
useless for apologists to seek to throw about his socialism a cloak of modi- 
fying adjectives. ‘‘Heisa socialist, but—’ theysay. He is nota “socialist, 
but—”; he is a pronounced and absolute socialist and there seems small 
reason for capitalist American editors to seek to soften or eradicate an 
impeachment of which he himself is so proud. There no doubt is a reason, 
but it is a reason that, if it exists, grows out of something besides logic and 
fact. 

But to return to Mr. Grenville S. MacFarland, who is, according to the 
Hearst papers, so all-fired famous. He tells us that in thirty years the 
British Labor party has grown from nothing to a place of power as the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. That fact of itself is utterly without significance 
to American workers, but this “famous” writer thinks it is so significant that 
American workers ought to go and do likewise. 

In thirty years an acorn planted in the sterile soil of some rock-bound 
coast may grow into an oak tree, but that does not signify that every American 
worker must forthwith go and plant an acorn in his back yard, if he has a 
back yard. In thirty years the well-known setting of eggs may develop 
into thousands of chickens, but that does not signify that every American 
worker must get a setting of eggs and an incubator. In thirty years an 
African cannibal tribe might wipe out all of its enemies, but that would be 
small reason for American trade unions to turn themselves into cannibal 
tribes. 

A fact ot itself is often a most meaningless thing. 

What has to be determined is whether the British Labor party has brought 
to the British workers a return for their effort commensurate with the effort. 
And, so far as America is concerned, it has to be determined whether the 
British Labor party suggests anything to American workers which may be of 
service to them in view of their own circumstances, conditions, temperament, 
and geographical situation. What may be Thirty-Years-and-Success (if 
it is success) in Great Britain might easily enough be Thirty-Years-and- 
Disaster in America. 

But perhaps this Grenville S. MacFarland has something else in view. 
Perhaps he has a certain shrewdness of which many others have been sus. 
pected. He points out, cleverly enough and without revealing too much 
that the British Labor party has called to its service, as a governing party, 
a great many intellectuals who are not workers at all. When it comes to 
governing, we are told, working at a bench doesn’t fit men for that. Doctors 
are for doctoring, lawyers are for lawing, preachers are for preaching; and 
just so certain men are trained and fitted for the intricate tasks of governing. 
These, we are led to believe, have been called in by the British Labor party— 
and they are the experts who are really running the machinery. That seems 
to be the secret of it all. 

It happens that in America there are numerous intellectuals who have 
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long sought a place where they might shine as the bright and guiding stars 
of American labor. The American trade union movement admits to its ranks. 
none but wage earners. It isa wage earners’ movement. The intellectual would- 
be guide has a most difficult time finding a vantage point from which to do 
his guiding and directing. He may offer all the assistance of which he is 
capable. He may serve the movement as it seems possible, but he may not 
‘make its policies and shape its course. Many of them find that irksome. 
They have the cosmic urge to tell folks what to do and they have a great 
capacity to sit by and watch them do it. 

Can it possibly be that Mr. MacFarland has a penchant for being one 
of the future guides of an American labor movement immersed in the mazes 
of independent political action? This is his advice to American labor, advice 
given so many, many times before by legions of intellectuals, including Victor 
Berger, Morris Hillquit, and all of their now rapidly diminishing tribe: 

“If our workingmen’s organizations and our workingmen’s present 
leaders could be as intelligent and patriotic as those of England, and would 
invite to their aid men qualified to aid them in the fight on the ground where 
the enemy will meet them, men of education, study, and technical training 
for each task, we have no doubt that quickly would come to them the great 
middle class who are more exploited even than the workingmen themselves, 
and the objects to be achieved would be won even more quickly than the new 
Republican party won its objects in Lincoln’s day.” 

That’s the quaint prescription, as the famous doctor MacFarland himself 
writes it out for us. You never can tell what’s under the foam in an earthen 
mug until you investigate. But many a mug full of such concoctions as this 
MacFarland draught has been examined by American labor and found to be 
what is in many places picturesquely, perhaps indelicately, but most aptly 
termed hog-wash. 

American labor will continue to be the master and maker of its own 
policies. It will continue to accept experience and fact as guides. It knows 
the tricks of medicine men and it walks in a wide circle around those who 
promise to perform magic by which golden pavements and silver skies shal, 
stretch out forever before those who will but put silver in the palm of the 
magician. 

Doc MacFarland will use his energies to better purpose if he uses them 
in cooking for himself a kettle of fish. This is our day for beefsteak. 





Those persons who were in Washington and who were observing the work 
of Congress when it was dealing with the Adamson bill 
a wong will read with great astonishment the following paragraph 
from an editorial which appeared in the Philadelphia Public 


Ledger on May 3, 1924: 

In August, 1916, rail labor lobbyists sat in the galleries of Congress with 
stopwatches in their hands. They had rammed a gun muzzle against capitol 
hill’s midriff and set a time limit within which the Adamson bill must be passed. 
Congress wilted. For seven years the threat under which that act was passed 
has burned in the public memory. 
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There could be no more complete misstatement of the situation that 
existed in August, 1916, nor of the attitude of the railroad unions toward 
the Adamson bill, because the statement is completely erroneous. 

The Adamson bij] was not desired by the unions and the unions did 
not seek to compel its passage. The unions sought an agreement with the 
railroads and the railroads refused to enter into an agreement. An impasse 
was reached. The administration intervened in an effort to prevent a’ 
stoppage of railroad service and the Adamson bill embodied the adminis- 
‘tration’s proposal for an adjustment of the dispute. 

If the Philadelphia Public Ledger does not have in its files or its reference 
library a truthful account of the origin and purpose of the Adamson bil] 
‘it is indeed strange. Nevertheless, even if that were the case there are 
other sources of information and it was not necessary for the editorial writer 
to resort entirely to fiction unless the Philadelphia Public Ledger preferred 
fiction. 

The editorial goes on to point a parallel between the situation existing 
in August, 1916, and the stituation existing today in connection with the_ 
Barkley-Howell bill. In discussing this measure the editorial writer con- 
tinues his romance by asserting that “the rail labor lobby is back at its 
tactics of 1916.” If the tactics of 1916 are truthfully described then the 
statement is true. Not only the tactics but the whole attitude of labor is 
today precisely what it was then, but its tactics are by no means as described 
by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The unions in 1916 preferred to have 
the most direct relationship with their employers and that remains their 
preference. 

Between 1916 and 1924 there has been much railroad history. In 
1920, the Esch-Cummins Act was passed by Congress and this act has 
afflicted the railroad world in the years that have passed since that date. It 
was a curious freak of legislation for an American Congress to consider 
but under the pressure of reactionary and uncomprehending railroad 
interests it went into effect. It was in conflict with American institutions 
and American principles at every point. It was an embodiment of the 
doctrine of coercion and as such it was expected to prevent strikes of rail- 
road unions, not by dealing justly with the situation giving rise to grievance., 
but by making it virtually impossible for railroad workmen to cease work. 
Of course, such a piece of legislation could not work. American labor 
declared at the outset that it could not and would not work. The criticism 
was looked upon by most of the newspaper editors of the country as a 
criticism born of ignorance and intolerance. Nevertheless the law did not 
work. It did not work for the simple reason that it could not work. While 
the law was in effect and while such prestige as it may have had was at its 
very highest, the greatest railroad strike in modern times went into effect 
and continued over a period of many months. 

It was. during this strike which so many persons thought would be 
prevented by the Esch-Cummins Act that former Attorney General Daugherty 
made his flying trip to Chicago and secured his famous injunction, setting 
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aside, so far as railroad workers were concerned, some of the most important 
provisions of the United States Constitution. 

It is to relieve the intolerable situation created by the Esch-Cummins 
Act that the Barkley-Howell bill has been introduced in Congress with the 
approval of the American labor movement and with the approval of prac- 
tically all of the more enlightened railroad managements. The principal 
purpose of the bill is to restore in a large measure the direct contact between 
railroad workers and railroad management which existed before Congress 
began its blundering and superficial muddling with railroad legislation. 

So far as relations between railroad workers and railroad managements 
are concerned the Barkley-Howell bill, while a long way from being a perfect 
and scientific piece of legislation, is by far the most constructive measure 
yet brought forth. 

These simple facts are set forth in order that the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger may have available an understanding of the situation now existing 
and the situation existing in 1916, together with the reasons therefor. If 
there are other editors who stand in need of the same information they are 
invited to help themselves. There is no real reason why there should be 
any misstatement of fact in connection with bills before Congress or for that 
matter in connection with any other subject. 

Of course, if there are those who have special interests to serve, the 
truth may not suffice. Where that is the case, however, it would be greatly 
enlightening to the general public if their statements were prefaced with a 
brief and clear statement concerning the interests which they feel it is 
necessary to serve in each particular case. 





The National Metal Trades Association recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary in a gathering wherein much self-con- 
gratulation was poured forth. The association took to 
itself great credit for the fact that “for more than three 
years the plants of our members have been almost entirely free from strikes 
or similar interruptions to productivity.” 

The President of the Association, W. W. Coleman, proclaimed the 
“success” of the so-called open shop and claimed for it a support by the 
general public “because of belief in its fairness and justice.” He spoke of 
the “‘ ‘open shop’ principle.”” Of course, there is no such principle. There is 
about the so-called open shop neither principle nor honesty, nor democracy, 
nor anything that is truly or fundamentally American. It is merely a 
blind and blundering effort to impose industrial autocracy upon American 
industry and for that reason must sooner or later entirely give way in favor 
of more enlightened methods. 

There was much said at this meeting about educational work that is 
being done among foremen and other executives and if there has been any 
improvement in the shop practices of members of the National Metal Trades 
Association that improvement is almost certainly due partly to the educational 
work of the Association and partly to the pressure from outside where more 
enlightened methods and policies prevail. If there have been improvements 
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in Association shops it will be set down as almost axiomatic that these 
improvements are in a large measure due to the same causes that led Judge 
Gary to abolish the 12-bour day. No dark spot can remain forever dark 
in the midst of surrounding enlightenment. The theme of strike prevention 
recurred throughout the proceedings. 

It was brought forward, among others, by Mr. Homer D. Sayre who as 
commissioner of the Association reported all current labor conditions. He 
reported the percentage of strikes in the shops of the Association during the 
last two years as “practically negligible.” We find Mr. Sayre saying in his 
report that ‘‘as has been frequently pointed out the value of the service 
which the National Metal Trades Association renders its members lies in 
a great extent in its ability to prevent vexatious labor disturbances. We 
find this is even more important that the ability to combat strikes after they 
have occurred and effectiveness of the former is being more and more reflected 
in the increasingly small number of strikes occurring in the plants of 
members.” . 

There are certain well recognized methods of preventing what Mr 
Sayre regards as “vexatious labor disturbances.” One method well recog. 
nized among certain types of employers who are well represented in the ranks 
of the Metal Trades Association is the employment of private detectives 
whose purpose it is to spy, deceive and disrupt and whose employment, in- 
stead of being the economy, which it is so often said to be, is in the last 
analysis a most expensive proposition. 

One of the difficulties of such organizations as the National Metal 
Trades Association is that it employs persons who take office and bold it 
with the fixed determination of perpetuating certain policies and with the 
further fixed determination to maintain themselves in office as the best means 
of perpetuating those policies. 

Examples of this are Mr. William H. Barr of the National Founders’ 
Association, Mr. James Emery of the old Anti-Boycott Association and 
Mr. Walter Drew of the National Erectors’ Association. 

The National Metal Trades Association can perform a distinct and 
notable service by abandoning the autocratic concept and by opening the 
door to voluntary and democratic relations in industry. Any other relations 
must in time give way, just as the autocratically imposed 12-hour day in 
the steel industry had to give way. 

America is democratic in its very fiber. There is nothing one-sided or 
superficial about this democracy that we find in America. It is not a 
democracy that merely expresses itself once in a while in a voting booth. 
If that were all, the augury for the future would not be bright. It runs 
through all of our institutions and is to us as the very stuff of life. That is 
why the aristocracy of industry must some day give up its dictatorship and 
accept democratic practices based on voluntary action. Perhaps it may take 
a long time for the National Metal Trades Association to learn this great 
truth, but progress is inexorable, time can not be stopped in the passing and 
tight principles will replace wrong principles. We are not arguing with the 
National Metal Trades Association. We are telling it something. 
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Recent newspaper articles indicate that the public mind is being prepared 
for a campaign to cut wages. Obviously inspired accounts 
of industrial conditions are appearing, alleging that pro- 
duction is slowing down and broadly hinting or frankly 
declaring that the next step must be wage slashes. 

Such a warning of wage cuts to come appears ia the New York Herald 
Tribune under the heading, ‘‘ Reductions in Wages Foreseen As Prices Fall.” 

‘With prices of a number of manufactured items continuing to soften,” 
says the Herald Tribune, “production slowing down and working forces 
being reduced, tne next step that is being looked for is a reduction of wages. 
This development already has taken place in at least one instance in the 
carpet trade, negotiations looking toward a lower wage scale in one section 
of the New England shoe manufacturing trade are in progress, and talk 
of a wage cut in the cotton goods trade is growing stronger.” 

In printing this story, the Herald Tribune gives plain warning to the 
workers that they are facing a drive to bring about a general reduction of 
wages. ‘There is no reason why such a drive should not be defeated, as was 
a similar campaiga in the years followiag the Armistice. 

Organized labor holds that the workers must maintain their present 
standard of living. In taking this stand, organized labor knows that it is 
not only serving its own best interests but the best interests of the country 
at large. It is not necessary for organized labor to rely on its own say so 
to prove this; the fact is admitted even by those in sympathy with the 
proposed wage-cutting campaign. Witness the article from the Herald 
Tribune, quoted in the foregoing. The article goes on to say: 

“As production slows down the chances for a cut in wages increase, 
but from present indications the slowing down process has not proceeded 
far enough to strengthen the position of manufacturers who may desire to 
put wage cuts into effect. At the same time there is a natural hesitation to 
cut wages, based on the experience of 1920 and 1921, which showed that 
wage cuts automatically curtailed general consumption and amplified the 
economic depression.” 

Here is ample justification for labor taking the firmest possible stand 
against wage reductions. Out of the mouths of its enemies comes the admis- 
sion that wage cuts lessen the purchasing power of the masses and make 
industrial depression worse. In other words, a wage slashing drive is a 
poison for industry, not a tonic. Let labor remember this truth whenever 
it is confronted by propaganda in favor of lower wages. It is better to 
_ resist and lose than not to resist at all. 


RESIST WAGE 
cuTs 





The effectiveness with which the American Federation of Labor has been 
able to contribute to the peace, friendship, and under- 
standing of the peoples of the western hemisphere in recent 
years and, most particularly, in recent months, is deserving 
of a better understanding. 

It is through its creation of the Pan-American Federation of Labor that 
the A. F. of L. has been able to make this signal and significant contribution 
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to general American well-being and progress. The Pan-American Federation 
of Labor is the only international labor organization now existing which is 

not in one way or another committed to a political philosophy of revolutionary 

character and hostile to the governments of the countries in which its affiliated 

organizations have their existence. It is the one purely economic inter- 

national organization of wage earners in existence and for that reason rests 

upon a foundation mcs firm and substantial than any other. 

Most noteworthy and of historical importance is the contribution of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor to the support of democratic and con- 
stitutional government in the republic of Mexico within the last four months. 
This was in accord with the desires and purposes of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor, which is the affiliated body in the republic of Mexico. During 
the entire period of the rebellion conducted by Adolfo de la Huerta, the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor and the headquarters of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor were in constant contact and communication and a policy 
supported by both was carried into effect. 

Throughout the rebellion the conduct of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
was at the same time constructive and heroic. At the beginning of its existence 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor contributed materially toward the 
work of organization in Mexico and the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
looks with a justifiable pride on the strength and the soundness of the Mexico 
organization as it stands today. The most recent reports of its secretary, 
Travino, indicate a membership close to a million and a half, which, in view 
of the conditions in that country, is an achievement of astonishing magnitude. 

It was the Pan-American Federation of Labor which first requested of 
the American government an embargo on arms shipments to the rebellious 
forces in Mexico, an embargo which was put into effect shortly after the 
request was made. Simultaneously the American Federation of Labor 
detailed special organizers to watch border and seaboard ports in an effort 
to make impossible contraband shipments in defiance of the embargo. In 
addition to this, the whole American labor movement was kept constantly 
informed of the progress of events in Mexico and the effective dissemination 
of misinformation made impossible. 

As an aftermath following the revolution a strike of the workers employed 
by the Aguila Oil Company, owned by Lord Cowdray, at Tampico, has been 
in progress for some months. Efforts have been made by those hostile to 
the Mexican workers and hostile also to Mexico as a nation, to create a false 
impression regarding this strike. While the strike has been effective only 
since the crushing of the rebellion, the grievances for which it was piacipttnted 
have been in existence for months. 

The principal demands of the workers are for recognition of the union, 
for suitable living quarters and for medical attendance. The demand for 
living quarters will be better understood when it is known that the ground is 
company-owned and the living quarters are so poor and so inadequate that 
many workers have been compelled to live and/sleep in the open air, without 
shelter or habitation of any kind. In this peace-time contest the interest 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor in assisting its affiliated Mexican 
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organization is as keen as it was in assisting during the period of rebellion. 

Immediately following the Mexican rebellion the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor was called upon to be of service to the workers of Nicaragua, 
In that country a most interesting and fortuitous circumstance has arisen 
through the death of a reactionary president, who was one of a family which 
has for several years controlled the presidency almost as a feudal property. 
The vice-president, not a member of the old controlling ring but a man of inde- 
pendence and of progressive, constructive thought, became president of 
the republic. Almost his first thought was in the direction of safeguards 
and guarantees for the bitterly exploited workers of hiscountry. Accordingly, 
a commission was sent to Washington for the purpose of asking the assistance 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. A request was made for a com- 
plete draft of labor laws suitable to Nicaragua. The commission also has 
been supplied with a digest of the laws required and it is almost a foregone 
conclusion that the president of Nicaragua at a special session of congress 
to be called within a very short period, will ask the national congress to 
enact the suggested laws. 

‘The Pan-American Federation of Labor hopes, in addition to this, to 
be of assistance in organizing the workers of Nicaragua on a sound, con- 
structive and permanent basis and it is hoped that under the safeguards of 
legislation soon to be enacted these organizations may begin to do for the 
workers of this Central American republic what the Mexican Federation 
of Labor has done with such remarkable thoroughness for the workers of 
that republic. 

In addition to these outstanding cases, the Pan-American Federation of © 
Labor has within the past few weeks been called upon for assistance and 
counsel by the workers of Peru and by the workers of Santo Domingo. It is, 
moreover, a possibility that at an early date there will be an opportunity to 
assist the wage earners of Cuba to form permanent, stable organizations. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor is the outgrowth of the interest 
which the American Federation of Labor has for many years manifested in 
the welfare of the wage earners of all of the American republics and it is also 
the outgrowth of the need of the various national trade union movements 
for a common meeting ground, in order that there might be united effort in 
matters affecting all nations. It is the concrete expression of the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor in connection with international affairs 
on the American continent. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor is at present composed of the 
trade union movements of the United States, Mexico, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, Peru, Ecuador, Guatemala and Colombia. 
The trade union movements of all American republics are eligible to 
membership. 

While of course the Pan-American Federation of Labor has as its primary 
interest and purpose the protection and promotion of the rights and interests 
of the wage earners of the Pan-American countries it also has a legitimate 
interest in everything affecting the well-being of the various peoples of the 
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western hemisphere and in the maintenance of good relations between those 
peoples and between their governments. 

One of the notable achievement of the Pan-American Federation - of 
Labor has been the dispelling of a large measure of the misunderstanding 
of the United States that has for many years existed in most of the Latin- 
American republics. 

The most potent force for the rehabilitation of the United States, its 
national ideals and institutions, in the minds of the Latin-American popu- 
lation of the western hemisphere, is the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
The simple and sufficient reason for this is that in its relations with the various 
American republics it seeks nothing and takes nothing but approaches all 
with the single purpose of service. 

There may not be at present a general understanding of the importance 
of such an organization not only to the wage earners of the various countries 
but to the masses of the people of those countries and to the very life of 
democratic institutions in this hemisphere. 

Those who are close observers of Pan-American affairs are well aware 
of the strong and growing movement in Europe which has for its purpose a 
European domination of Latin-American affairs. 

The Monroe doctrine constitutes a sufficient guard against any immediate 
likelihood of military threat and perhapsit is for that very reason that those 
who are giving direction to the European movement are so shaping their 
course as to seek first of all a European domination of the thought and 
practices of the Latin-American labor movements. This effort is made much 
easier than it otherwise would be by reason of the fact that for many decades 
the Latin-American labor movements and the various movements of protest 
in Latin-America have fed upon the literature developed by or accepted by 
the Latin revolutionary movements of Europe. Perhaps no writer is quite 
so well known among the workers of Latin America, and particularly of South 
America, as the anarchist Bakunin. 

Those forces in Euope backed by and directed by certain European 
governments, and certain large European influences outside of governments, 
seek to turn to account today for reactionary purposes the tie formed years 
ago by the revolutionists of Europe who through similarity of language 
made their literature more accessible than any other to the revolutionists 
and the literate wage earners of Latin America. 

The Pan-American Federation of Labor by no means overrates the 
strength of this movement but neither does it minimize that strength. It 
understands fully what must be the outcome of success for any such movement 
and it is determined to prevent that success if possible. 

- The American Federation of Labor, through its affiliation with the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, seeks to develop on the continents of 
the western hemisphere an understanding between the peoples of the various 
countries, an affiliation of the organized wage earners of the various countries 
and a greater degree of harmony between the governments of those countries. 
It believes fully that in the years to come the stronghold of trade unionism, 
as an effective means of protecting and promoting the interests of wage 
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earners, must inevitably be in the western hemisphere. It believes also 
that the great stronghold of democracy as a method of organized existence 
must be in the western hemisphere. 

The influence of the Pan-American Federation of Labor has been made 
manifest to a remarkable degree since its organization in 1918. There has 
been a consistent and rapid development of trade unionism throughout 
Latin America and an equally rapid departure from the teachings of the 
European anarchist aad syndicalist authorities who were in previous times 
so readily accepted. 





Union Health Center, organized by the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
of America, has issued its annual report, bearing date of 
1924, and containing an account of a remarkable trade 
union experience based upon self-imposed compulsory 
physical examination. 

One serious obstacle to preventive medicine in industry has been the 
abuse of physical examination by certain employers. However, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union has found a way to meet that 
difficulty. Life extension work as practiced by this organization at Union 
Health Center is a development that has significance for every union. This 
is the only union to establish compulsory physical examination as a pre. 
requisite to union membership. The 1910 protocol established the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control] to establish and enforce sanitary standards in the 
workshops of the industry. It was found impossible to promote industrial 
hygiene without proper concern for the health of individual workers. Physi- 
cal examinations became the practice. As the union is represented on the 
Joint Board the usual objection of the workers is eliminated and physical 
examination is permitted to function properly as the key to preventive 
medicine. Medical clinics were followed by a dental department. 

In 1919 the nine locals in New York City assumed full control over the 
medical and dental clinics and organized the Union Health Center. ‘This 
center provides three services: Information on health matters to the mem- 
bership of the unions; physical examination to candidates for membership 
jn the locals; and examination and treatment to members. 

Financially the Health Center is organized on a self-paying basis. The 
unions bear the rent of the building and equipment. In the medical depart- 
ment a fee of one dollar is charged for examination and treatment. The 
fee in the dental clinic is based on costs. These fees are paid by the indi- 
viduals served. ‘Theses clinics are well equipped. There are X-ray and 
Physio-therapeutic departments and a drug store where prescriptions can 
be filled at nominal rates. Arrangements are made for hospital treatment 
when necessary. 

The Center lays.great stress on educational-work, for inthis lies the hope 
of prevention. It tries.to give workers information as to how to keep healthy, 
On Tuesday nights systematic instruction is given in first aid, food dietetics. 


DEMOCRATIC 
HEALTH CONTROL 
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ete. On Friday nights is the Health Forum, in which general health topics 
are discussed. Thursday night is devoted to the “Daily Dozen.” 

The Life Extension Branch of the Center enables workers to have the 
benefit of group diagnosis by experts. 

The total investment which the unions made for building and equip- 
ment was $112,455.57. 

In 1923 the work of these departments was: 


Examination of applicants.. 
General Clinics, General Examination 
Special Clinics, Special Examination 
Examination of sick benefits, at office and at homes 
Life Extension Examinations 
Physio-therapeutic Treatments 























$3,193.65 

The Dental Department gave 26,788 treatments to 4,502 patients and 
had an income of $59,117.52. 

The showing thus made by the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union is most inspiring. It is above all a demonstration of the effectiveness 
of such work when under the control and supervision of the workers them- 
selves. Unquestionably no such results could have been achieved by any 
outside agency seeking to intrude its will and its rules and regulations upon 
this great body of workers. Here is undoubtedly something that other 
organizations will wish to study and perhaps to emulate. 








‘rhe sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related, that it is 
difficult to class them separately. One step above the sublime makes the 
ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes the sublime again— 
Thomas Paine. 





Yesterday (July 3, 1776) the greatest question was decided which ever 
was debated in America; and a greater perhaps never was, nor will be; 
decided among men. A resolution was passed without one dissenting colony, 
that those United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states.—John Adams. 





The only faith that wears well and holds its color in all weathers, is 
that which is woven of conviction offset with the sharp mordant of 
experience.—James Russell Lowell. 





I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp 


of experience. I know of no way of judging of the future but by the past.— 


Patrick Henry. 

















Closed Shop or Open 





As Harvard Sees It 


By Prof. Ezra Bowen 


HE National Association of Manufacturers, 50 Church Street, New 
BS York City, is circulating copies of an address by Charles Eliot, re. 

printed from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. This address can not 
be too widely circulated, nor too fully pondered by Americans everywhere. 
Mr. Eliot has managed sucessfully a forty-million-dollar corporation, Harvard 
University; he is ninety years old; his fine language and forceful logic have, 
to the profit of many, carried his judgments far and wide. 

On this occasion the President Emeritus says in part: ‘I remember that 
when those beautiful buildings of the Medical School on Longwood Avenue 
were under construction and were pretty well advanced I called there one 
morning—I was apt to go there at least once a week to see how they were 
getting on—and saw a number of men quitting the grounds as I entered, 
carrying their bags, but not dressed in their working clothes. They were 
going away. I got hold of the superintendent, a first-rate man of great 
intelligence, capacity, and industry, and ‘asked him what those men were 
leaving the grounds for. He said, “Let me show you’’; and he took me into 
one of the lecture-rooms near by, and pointed out a small rectangular hole, 
which had been cut in a brick with his own cold chisel and hammer by an 
electrician who was wiring the room. A mason happened to be in the same 
room and saw him do it. Instantly he reported what he had seen to his 
fellows, who were laying bricks in two or three other buildings. Immediately 
the men dropped their tools and marched off. That electrician had violated 
a rule of the masons’ union, namely, that nobody but a mason should cut a 
hole in a brick.” 

This is a very distressing story, and the fact that we have lately met 
with many versions of it scarcely lessens its shock. What an elementary, 
brutish way (say Mr. Eliot’s friends) of looking at life and liberty and right! 
But how much more deplorable is this same attitude in men who have had 
greater advantages—college men? Men who have been through the graduate 
school. Harvard men! For what essential difference is there between the 
action of the bricklayers and that of the county medical society that votes 
down the proposition of a free clinic? And they do it; and they do it. 

‘ And then a word, or a modest question, regarding the struggle between 
the trust companies and the lawyers: Will some Daugherty-with-brains 
show us simple folk where the issue between electrician and bricklayer over 
the drilling of a ‘‘small rectangular hole” differs from the clash between 
the trust department of a bank and the lawyers as to who may draw up a 
will? 


No, Mr. Eliot, you can not attack working men, as working men, on 
this ground. You can attack humanity as a whole, if you wish, for heeding 
too much the most powerful of instincts, self-preservation; and, with the 
value of cooperation looming daily ever larger, we shall say: Go to it. Or, 
in softer mood, you may dip your pen once more and write, as Mr. Gompers 
has elsewhere written, “I presume there is no organization in which a logical 
sensible rule does not at some time or other appear to be foolish and an 


obstruction in the path.” 
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Heading West 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


s 


F IT were not for the fact that human beings create so much amusement for each other 
this world would be a much sorrier place. A cat may laugh at a king—and so may 
the rabble if it takes care where it does its laughing. 

In these random paragraphs we may laugh at persons of various stations; and when 
we turn our backs they may tease forth from their own various mental recesses 


tintinnabulations for their own delight. 


Mr. Burns may laugh at a crook, and an honest man may laugh at Mr. Burns. For 
that matter, so may the crook, be he just a bit judicious about it. 

If a bit of cynicism creeps into our laughter, it is laughter, just the same and it 
keeps the soul from shriveling into dust. Oh, we mortals richly amuse each other. But 


nothing is healthier than good amusement. 


Even the resplendent sun rides high in the 


heavens, radiant in a garb of smiles, encouraging us to warm to our tasks in a spirit of 


gladness. 


So, we mortals, those of us that be fools, and those of us that be wise, will move 
forward more surely if we move forward not too glumly, not too sure that all pleasure 
is evil and all merriment a sign of decadence. So, set your sails, lads, and Westward Ho! 


* * 


He Rent the Air so 
He Needn’t Hire a Hall 


He raved with all the madness of despair, 
He roar’d, he beat his breast, he tore his hair: 


IHUS do we find Dryden’s description 

a of the despairing lover; and like many 

another couplet of old it serves to 
adorn the tale of a modern amour. 

Did ever knight set out on more bootless 
conquest than Sir Hiram Johnson when he 
went in quest of the hand of the fair Lady 
Nomination? 

With all the fervor bred of many long 
years of siege he did assail the balcony 
before her closely latticed window. It was 
a mighty serenade. He told the lady a 
multitude of unkind things about those who 
had been her suitors and her champions in 
the past. And he poured forth thrasonical 
outbursts concerning contemporaneous 
rivals, including the sir knight who now 
seems to have captured the fair lady’s 
hand. 

Oh, he raved and roar’d. In the fervor 
of his forensic efforts he beat his breast and 
tore his hair—despairing no doubt from 
the very first, but determined to make the 
effort, win or lose. 

Sir Hiram is not the first gallant to set 
forth on a futile quest. He is not the first 


* 


to know his love in vain the while he plead 
his cause. 

But what we want to know now is 
whether, after having flayed his successful 
rival, having damned the house in which 
that rival lives, Sir Hiram, the rejected, will 
be in the future a friend of the family and 
a frequenter of the house. 

There is a suggestion in the air that while 
the ways of adversity may be strange, the 
ways of politics pass all understanding. 
And, as has been said before, that’s that! 


* * * 


The “ex” Now Dangles 
on Burns’ Broad Chest 


HEN the creater of Sherlock Holmes 
W had no further use for that entertain- 

ing sleuth he gently but firmly led 
him to a precipice at the foot of which 
oblivion lay in wait. 

If Sherlock Holmes, with all his friends, 
could not continue to hold forth against 
the cunning of those few malignant ones 
who were his sworn enemies, no more 
could William J. Burns, with all his enemies, 
continue to hold forth, even with the help 
of the few powerful ones who were his 
friends. 

Burns has gone over the metaphorical 
precipice. It was borne in upon him 
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finally that he must take his hat and 
depart. So he took his hat and departed. 
Nor did he execute his retirement with too 
much grace. He left with somewhat less 
of nonchalance than did his chief in ‘the 
Department of Justice. 

Now it is with Burns as it has been with 
many another person of more distinction. 
He may have been a good detective. He 
may still be a good detective, although he 
couldn’t see what was coming to him with 
sufficient clarity to enable him to avoid 
the impact. 

But he has always picked the wrong 
crowd. He has been unfortunate in his 
choice of associates. He has thought always 
that to tie to persons of place and power 
was the thing to do. It seems never to 
have occurred to Burns that persons of 
place and power use such as he until they 
have no further need and then cast them 
aside without compunction or ceremony. 

And so Burns is no longer chief of the 
secret service of the United States. He 
no longer heads what is known as the 
Bureau of Investigation. He, who should 
have been investigator, has had to walk 
the plank because other men who talked 
less and used their brains more have 
proven themselves the better investigators. 

Somehow it would seem incongruous to 
mourn the passing from office of this man. 
Somehow it doesn’t seem to be at all a 
time for sadmess or regret. And that, 
most likely, is why there is no mourning. 

Mr. Burns now wears the “ex” which 
marks off"so many of his recent associates 
from the common run of people who do 
well and faithfully that which is set out 
for them to do. 

* * * 
Here’s an Editor Who 
Knows His Hindenberg 
OUBTLESS the Magazine of Wall 
Street would claim to be partisan 
to truth and passionately partisan, 
at that. Moreover, when it comes to 
truth between bankers and financiers there 
is not a doubt as to its passion for truth. 

But when it comes to a discussion of the 
respective interests of bankers and wage 
earners why should it be suspected that the 
Magazine of Wall Street will go out of its 
well-paved way to find the truth about 
wage earners in the rugged and forbidding 
by-ways of their existence? 
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In a recent issue we find this publication 
quoting Judge Gary as saying that the 
cost of the 8-hour day as against the 12-hour 
day is about $35,000,000 per year. Ob- 
viously that statement can not be accepted 
as the final truth. The Magazine of Wall 


_ Street uses the figures merely to “point a 


moral,’”” which is that the steel trust can 
afford this ‘‘addition’’ to its costs, while 
others can not. 

Concerning these others, we are told that 
many “are already working on a narrow 
basis of earnings,” but that “their status 
would be ameliorated if labor were willing 
to produce freely and thereby to cut down 
the unit cost of marketable goods.” That, 
we are assured by this ‘‘authority,” labor 
“is not willing to do,” with the result that 
“in not a few industries” they are “killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg, by 
bringing businesses to the point at which 
it is a matter of comparative indifference 
to them whether they continue on a full 
time basis or not.” 

What utter and arrant nonsense and rot! 
We are treated to a continuing story about 
horrific consequences of downward tapering 
production and decreasing buying power 
which is ridiculous beyond words. Who, 
among the bankers who are supposed to 
read the Magazine of Wali Street can be 
fooled by the drivel of the publication? 


Let the writer of that ignorant tirade 
produce his facts. Let him get out of the 
easy chair of general glitteringalities and 
produce facts—yea, just one little lonesome 
fact to prove this wild nightmare of his. 

Where is labor unwilling to “produce 
freely?” Where is it killing this mythical 
capitalistic gold-egg-producing goose? If 
it is the kind of bird the magazine of Wall 
Street seems to think it is, then indeed is it a 
goose, with all of the traits of that foolish 
bird. And the only reason this idiotic 
bird, this squawking goose, is ever able to 
produce golden eggs for anybody is because 
American labor buckles down and works 
and produces more in the aggregate and 
per individual than the wage earners of any 
other country on earth. 


Oh, for some master satirist to skewer 
this fatuous editor on a poniard of justly 
merited ridicule! He would needs be ske- 
wered through some nearly tender spot 
with no dull weapon. His thick hide and 
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unyielding skull would give way to no 
timid thrust. 

This editor demands lower wages, ‘but 
by another name, not knowing that 
America’s rising wages have constituted 
the lever that has pulled the country up out 
of the slough to comparative well-being, 
the envy of the world and at the same 
time the pride of the real thinkers of the 
world. Like Hindenberg in 1918, the maga- 
zine of Wall Street waves its prophetic 
sword toward the rear, shouting, ‘‘this way 
lies victory!” 

Gentlemen of the jury, peers of the realm, 
it takes all kinds of persons to make this 
queer old world. In very truth, all kinds! 


* * * 


Yea, These Granite Blocks 
Have a Sad, Hard Lot! 


Unchanged within to see all changed without, 
Ts a blank lot and hard to bear, no doubt. 


WAS Coleridge who thus long ago 

B eundeed so well the Old Guard of 

today. And, though the lot of the 

Old Guard, thus held between an unchanged 

interior and a greatly changed exterior, is 

hard to bear, the little band does bear it 
with fortitude. 

The nobility of France was blind to the 
impending revelutionary flood of gore to 
which their own veins were to contribute 
such ghastly rivers. The kaiser and his 
little band of militarists could not sense 
the impending collapse of their plans 
for world domination. 

So it has ever been. 

Two years ago the Old Guard could not 
foresee the sweep of progressive strength 
that was to put so many new faces in the 
House and Senate. Today, it is the same. 

The Old Guard proceeds serenely along 
lines that might have served fifty years 
ago. Unchanged within, perhaps observing 
changes without but sensing none of their 
portent, the little band of faithful ones 
bears its lot with fortitude and calm, 
presuming, quite likely, that on the morrow 
all will be well and the elect will once 
more be elected. 

Ah, well, so it has ever been. But the 
parade moves on and history is writ. 


Many a granite mile stone stands adown 
the road to yesterday, all uncomprehending 
and unknowing—just a marker by which we 
measure progress made—a blank lot and 
hard to bear, no doubt. 

* * * 
Watchman, What of the 
Night? Speak Up, Man! 

T BEGINS to look as if the good old 
game were being played in connection 
with the oil investigation. 

Weeks ago the editorial writers began to 
say the inquiry was going too far and it 
wasn’t news any more. Today it is off 
the front page. Safe to presume, too, 
that most people have forgotten what it 
was all about and what was to be accom- 
plished. 

Corporations pay shrewd men high salaries 
to stay awake after the people go to sleep. 

Is that what is now going on? Are the 
people going to sleep while certain gentlemen 
stay awake to recoup whatever may have 
been the losses occasioned by the Walsh 
investigation? 

Congress hopes soon to adjourn. Its 
members have need of their time at home 
and in their conventions. What then? 

Of the half dozen investigations that 
flamed and roared but a few short weeks 
ago, what have we left? Not much, thus 
far. 

A few persons have left public office, 
but that means only a little concession 
to momentary popular indignation. There 
still remain in office persons who should 
go. But that matters little, either. 

No great change of public policy has yet 
been marked out as secured by the dis- 
closures of degradation {and corruption, 
We hear of no party platform proposal 
built to correct the wanton squandering 
of public resources. 

Labor was the first to clamor that a 
tremendous wrong had been done, that 
restitution must be made. Will Labor 
remain alone at last crying that there has 
been no restitution and no safeguard built 
for the future? Are all the rest just poli- 
ticians, strutting their stage while the 
light shines? 

















The Causes That Bloom 
All Year ’Round, Tra-la! 


EVER was the world so full of 


“causes” surrounded by devotees 

and paid agents. Turn whichever 
way you will and a “cause” comes out to 
meet you, shouting its noble mission, 
proclaiming its world-saving destiny. 

It does get tiring. Little groups of serious 
thinkers dot the landscape and populate 
the garrets and cellars. They fill, too, a 
great many newspaper columns and many 
magazine pages. They have a way of 
getting on—a way ot holding on, and a 
way of getting money with which to keep 
on holding on. 

Mostly these little groups are composed 
of persons who have nothing else to do. 
These persons have nothing useful to do, 
but they must do something. They are 
of that tribe that ‘must do something about 
it” just to satisfy their own souls that they 
have really done something. They have 
an inner urge to take this old world and 
right out of hand, according to their own 
pattern, “‘remould it nearer to the heart’s 
desire” without consulting circumstances, 
conditions or the population in general. 

In fact, it is their view, in all innocence, 
that the population exists specifically to 
be remoulded without protest, but rather 
with gladness, alacrity and obedience. 

The great and every-growing multitude 
of societies for this and that, of Associations 
for the Prevention of Most Everything, and 
Leagues for the Reformation of the Whatnot 
are based upon a tremendous egotism which 
takes no account of anything except the burn- 
ing souls of the elect and enlisted. What else 
could possibly be worth considering! Ah, 
weary and crazy world, just give up; submit 
quietly to these superior beings; let cause 
after cause triumph over your ignorant and 
helpless existence. Yes, do that, and then 
see where you'll be at! 
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Peace and Freedom Reigned 
And a Good Time Was Had 


HEN the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom met 
in Washington to promote the 

cause of pacifism there was plenty of peace 
and freedom for the delegates. They were 
permitted to say anything that came into 
their addled heads. 

They were permitted to resolve to oppose 
all war and all preparation for war— 
and they would be just too tickled for 
anything if Uncle Sam were to lead the way 
and chuck all his armament into the ocean 
under fifty fathoms of rolling blue water. 
Yes, indeed, they would. 

The report in which all of this opposition 
to all war and war preparation was con- 
demned was written by a committee headed 
by a delegate from Germany. Some Ger- 
mans just can’t get out of the habit of 
propagandizing for the disarmament of every 
other nation on earth, and a great many 
persons can’t get out of the habit of falling 
for the bunk. 


It was interesting to note also that one 
of the leading personages at this pacifist 
festival was Rosika Schwemmer. The news- 
papers generously referred to her as Mme. 
Schwemmer. There might have been a 
different flavor to the interviews which she 
graciously granted if she had been referred 
correctly as Frau Schwemmer. But let 
us not be carping. Let us be filled with the 
spirit of kindness and generosity, with the 
spirit of the glad spring-time. These were 
noble souls striving to cure the world of its 
wars. They were doves, cooing and showing 
us all by their gladsomeness how to live 
lives of love and gentleness and good-will. 

Yes, let’s all get foolish and insanely 
sentimental and let’s all forget facts and 
realities. It must be so much more fun 
that way! 





The second day of July, 1776, will be the most memorable epocha in the history 


of America. 
the great anniversary festival. 


ance, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 


I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as 
It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliver- 


It ought to be solemnized with 


pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, from 


one end of this continent to the other, from time forward for evermore.—John Adams. 














Book Reviews 





PACIFISM—SOUND AND OTHERWISE 


“LEAGUE OR WAR,” by Professor Irving Fisher—Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

Professor Irving Fisher is one of the most active and able leaders of the 
League of Nations movement and his new book “ League or War” is undoubt- 
edly one of the most authoritative statements of the case for the League. 

The subject is presented from every angle and in a popular and readable 
manner; especially satisfactory is the historical sketch of the history of 
of the League and of the arguments for and against it. Most important are 
the distinguished professor’s analyses of the causes of modern wars and of 
the futility of the proposed alternatives and substitutes for the League of 
Nations, for these are matters on which the pacifist extremists invariably go 
wrong. They attribute modern war erroneously to superficial causes— 
and as a result they weaken the case for the League of Nations, either by 
advocating it as a panacea, or by favoring other panaceas—such as the pro- 
posed “outlawing of war’’—as alternatives or substitutes. 

Professor Fisher in his very brief but thorough-going analysis does away 
effectively with all such superficial reasoning. “Over a century ago,” he 
points out, ‘Cobden prophesied that international trade would bring inter- 
national peace.’’ This historic blunder is the foundation of the fallacies of 
Norman Angell, E. D. Morel, Ponsonby, Trevelyan, MacDonald and other 
leaders of British and American extremist pacifism. They imagine with 
Cobden that there are no deep-seated conflicts of interest at the present time 
making for war—since we are in a period of international trade! 

Professor Fisher, one of our most eminent economists, makes short work 
of this crude economic fallacy; “International trade” through the rapid 
improvement of transportation and communication has become ‘“‘a larger 
aad larger apple of discord, a prize for which the nations eagerly strive’’ 
and thus “leads to, or aggravates war.” This same development of com- 
munication and transportation by making the world smaller also “leads to 
or aggravates war” in other ways, as by bringing nearer “the exploiting of 
outlying regions of the earth” and by “bringing nations within shorter 
military distance of each other.” 

Reasoning on this solid economic foundation Professor Fisher has no 
difficulty in exposing the futility of pacifist panaceas offered as substitutes of 
alternatives for the League of Nations, such as world disarmament con- 
ferences, the outlawing of war, and other ideas presented by Senator Borah 
and other opponents or left-handed advocates of the League. He shows 
that international conferences to be effective must be ‘‘continuous.”” In other 
words, there must be a permanent organization similar to that of the League 
of Nations. Especially the proposed world disarmament conference now 
called for by the House of Representatives and by Senators Borah and 
Pepper in the Senate, he points out, can not be expected to get anywhere 


“in a few weeks of conference.” Professor Fisher is able to quote a no less 
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preeminent pacifist than Lord Robert Cecil in support of this position. 
Cecil, as is known, stands for the grouping of European nations in a pact 
or mutual guarantee under the League of Nations as being the sole practicable 
basis for disarmament—a pact that would obviously take a long time to 
be thoroughly worked out and would require permanent machinery for its 
administration. Professor Fisher, like Cecil, is opposed to the extremist 
pacifists and in favor of the idea that peace can not be made secure except 
as it is both permanently organized and ‘enforced.’ 

In view of Professor Fisher’s soundness on fundamentals, both as to 
the causes of war and the most practicable remedy, it is astounding and 
disappointing that in some of the arguments he uses in support of the League 
of Nations, he descends to the level of the same destructive pacifists he has 
so successfully exposed and repudiated. Why the slogan: “League or war’’? 
The American Federation of Labor, and moderate pacifists generally, never 
present the League as a “sure cure,” but only as the “best procedure yet 
devised for the prevention of war.” Nor do moderate pacifists advocate the 
League of Nations as the only important war preventative. An equally 
important line of action against war is to combat the many aggressively 
nationalistic propagandas now spreading everywhere and especially in the 
United States. But among the leading supporters of these propagandas 
making for war are the extremist pacifists, with whom Professor Fisher wishes 
to keep on good terms—even after he has repudiated their fundamental 
tenets. After saying that “England and France did the fighting for us” 
until we went into the war, he turns around and attacks the French occupation 
of the Ruhr as “‘the triumph of Might over Right’’—though General Dawes 
has made it clear that the occupation of the Ruhr alone made possible German 
acceptance of the investigation and settlement of the reparations question 
as proposed by the American experts. In their ardent advocacy of the 
League of Nations, Professor Fisher and others are thus seen to be turning 
for support to the anti-French and radical elements. There is no other 
explanation possible of his quotations of Senator Borah, one of the League’s 
most irreconcilable opponents, and of Otto Kahn. Especially absurd is 
his use of this international German-born banker, whose establishment was for 
many years the financial agent of the Kaiser in this country, as an authority 
on how much Germany can pay! Unfortunately, there is no doubt whatever 
of Professor Fisher’s appeal to the Germanophiles, as he repeatedly and 
definitely asks for their support. 

It is a pity, for such tactics are bound, in the end, to make more friends 
than enemies for the League. 


COLE ON COAL MINING. 
LABOUR IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY, by G. D. H. Cole (Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, N. Y.). 

Among the histories published by the Division of Economics and History 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, is the significant volume 
with the above title. The period covered by this study covers the war 
history of the industry, beginning with the disruption of normal conditions 
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and including the confusion that led to government control, state control 
with efforts to balance military and economic needs, the miners’ program for 
nationalization of the mines, the Sankey Commission, the control and the 
efforts of the miners to retain advantages of unity gained during the war, 
failure of the Triple Alliance. 

The miners’ unions were seriously handicapped by lack of coordination 
and unity of organization at the beginning of the war. With national control 
came the regulation of wages on a uniform national basis, the institution of a 
profits pool and unified financial supervision. - These conditions made possible 
industry-wide increases in wages justified by increased costs. Although 
the membership of the Miners Federation of Great Britain increased it did 
not become an all-embracing body. 

The Coal Commission which inquired into every phase of the industry 
resulted in four reports—none signed by a majority of the commission. 
However, the reports of the chairman and the six labor commissioners pro- 
posed nationalization of the industry. ‘These two reports provided for admim- 
istration machinery—a National Mining Council. The miners wished to 
vest all authority in this council, but Sir John Sankey proposed to make 
District Councils the operative bodies entrusted with the conduct of the 
industry. He also proposed to restrict the calling of strikes—which was 
opposed by labor. 

Despite the recommendations of its commission Lloyd George announced 
the Government could not adopt the policy of nationalization. Then follows 
an illuminating account of the efforts of the miners to get action upon a 
policy that supposedly had general approval. As the problem was funda- 
mentally economic, the miners placed their real hope in the much heralded 
Triple Alliance. Mr. Cole’s account of the failure of that hope is a factual 
statement in contrast to the impassioned interpretations and charges pre- 
vailing at the time. The miners asked the Trade Union Congress to declare 
a general strike. That body rejected “direct action in favor of political 
action.” But political action thus brought the miners no nearer their 
objective. 

The volume recounts gains the miners made during the war, but which 
were lost afterwards, either because they were on a fictitious basis or because 
swept away by the economic disasters that followed the war. Mr. Cole’s 
method of historical narrative makes his book a valuable contribution to 
information on making industrial progress. There are no short cuts. Each 
new step must be squared on recorded facts and experience. 





A VALUABLE STUDY. 


“Factory Inspection—Historical Development and Present Organization 
in Certain Countries” ry International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 
This is one of a series of valuable technical studies which indicates that 
the International Labour Office, the international labor organization 
created by the treaty of Versailles, is rendering valuabe service as an 
international clearing agency for experience with labor legislation in all 
countries. Gathering the facts of past experiences properly precedes the 
development of future programs. The study was submitted to the con- 
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ference held in Geneva in October, 1923, to consider general principles for 
the organization of factory inspection and developed in its present form by 
discussions during and following that meeting. 

From the most important industrial countries information was gathered 
giving the historical development of factory inspection in each country, 
together with a description of methods and practices as now established. 
This comparative procedure brings out differing theories and indicates 
diversities due to national characteristics. 

The report reveals the development of the two different theories of 
labor legislation. The earliest laws were humanitarian in nature and sought 
to prevent physical and mental degeneration through factory influence. 
In England, the pioneer in this field, the early laws were enforced by voluntary 
agencies—individuals or committees. Gradually the principle was here estab- 
lished that the state was responsible for conserving the physical well-being of 
factory workers. As the first laws were general and non-technical, they 
were usually enforced by existing police authorities. But the nature of the 
problem changed completely with the effort to protect the worker against 
accident and unhealthy conditions. When it was no longer possible to 
state regulations in simple categorical terms, technical requirements for those 
enforcing the law grew accordingly. 

In Great. Britain factory inspectors were first authorized to issue indi- 
vidual orders to cover the safety or health needs of individual establishments. 
When a degree of uniformity was achieved, new standards were embodied in 
the general provisions of protection laws, and inspectors were authorized to 
enforce the regulations. In Germany, however, the practice has been to 
appoint technically trained factory inspectors and to give them rather broad 
powers to issue individual orders. The German method was based on the 
idea of giving trained inspectors scope for action that would accelerate the 
development of the technical side of accident prevention and industrial 
sanitation. German attitude toward constituted authority facilitated the 
practice of wide scope for administrative agents. 

France follows the practice of elaborating the technical provisions of 
legislation and minimizing the use of individual orders. This practice in 
turn simplifies the work of inspection and makes possible the appointment 
of persons with less technical training. 

In the United States factory inspectors have been chiefly non-technical 
agents, while industrial safety is the work of separate institutions. How- 
ever, some states, such as Wisconsin, have centralized the work and follow 
the theory of legislation in broad terms, leaving interpretation and enforce- 
ment to its administrators. 

These two opposing, or rather complementary, conceptions of factory inspection— 
as an administrative and police iunction or as a constructive and progressive function— 
correspond to the dual conception of all labour legislation—on the one hand the law 
which leaps full-armed from the brain of the legislator, like Minerva from the head of 
Jove, and on the other the law which gradually takes shape and substance from contact 
with reality. 

This bulletin is of practical value to every state federation of labor and 
city central body or other organizations having to do with labor legislation. 























































RRO RE EBT TERS REST TR 


WING to the determination of mem- 
bers of Congress to bring about an 
adjournment by June 7, the legis- 

lative activities have been most intensive. 

Every effort has been made by the 
Legislative Committee to have tbe bills in 
which labor is interested enacted into law 
before the adjournment of Congress. At 
the last moment enemies of the child labor 
amendment began to intrigue for its defeat. 

Opponents of the workmen’s compen- 
sation bill for the District of Columbia 
also became more active and devoted their 
energies to prevent a rule for its con- 
sideration. 

The attempt to amend the immigration 
bill in an effort to defeat it caused many 
anxious hours until its passage. 

The fight to discharge the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce from con- 
consideration of the Howell-Barkley 1ail- 
road bill was successful but it required 
much earnest work. 

The increases of wages for postal employes 
and for school teachers in the District of 
Columbia are still hanging fire. 

In fact such a condition has probably 
never arisen in Congress before when so 
many important measures were awaiting 
passage on the eve of adjournment. 


Immigration 


The exclusion of Japanese was used as 
a shuttlecock between the Secretary of 
State, the President, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador and Congress, but the latter refused 
to continue to give Japan privileges not 
enjoyed by any other nation. The immi- 
gration bill passed the House by a vote of 
308 to 62 and the Senate, 67 to 9. Im- 
mediately thereafter it was publicly pro- 
claimed that the bill did not alter the 
immigration situation so far as Japan was 
concerned. Representatives of the various 
organizations on the Pacific Coast who have 
been urging the exclusion of the Japanese 
and leaders of Congress declared there 
was nothing to worry over in the claim 
that Japanese will not be excluded. 

There was some contention, however, 
over the provision governing seamen. Presi- 
dent Andrew Furuseth of the International 
Seamen’s Union declared that the bill if 
it became a law would change the Seamen’s 


Report of the Legislative Committee 
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Act. A number of Senators declared that 
there was no intention of endangering the 
Seamen’s Act. The bill as passed provides 
for limiting the number of immigrants 
of any nationality to 2 per cent of the number 
of foreign-born of that nationality now in 
the United States. Under the non-quota 
clause wives and unmarried children under 
eighteen years of age of a citizen of the 
United States are admitted. 


Child Labor Amendment 


The proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution for the protection of children 
passed the House by a vote of 297 to 69. 
It provides that Congress shall have power 
to limit, to regulate and to prohibit the 
employment of persons under eighteen 
years of age. After the bill reached the 
Senate those who were opposed to its 
provisions sought in a round about way to 
bring about its defeat. They contended 
that it was not right to give Congress 
power to limit, regulate or prohibit the 


‘labor of children up to eighteen years of 


age. They refused to consider that the 
amendment was simply an enabling act 
to permit Congress to protect child life. 
Congress could state a certain age under 
which children covld not work in gainful 
occupations and then between that age 
and eighteen years it would have power to 
limit or regulate such labor. 

The object of fixing the age at eighteen 
was to provide for the future. While it 
is not expected that Congress would pro- 
hibit the labor of children over sixteen 
years of age it might be possible in fifty 
years or more from now that the people 
will demand the prohibition of child labor 
at a higher age. Therefore it would not 
be necessary to again amend the con- 
stitution to permit this to be done. But 
it is generally considered that those who 
favor sixteen years of age did so because 
they were against any amendment that 
would give Congress the right to limit, 
regulate or prohibit child labor. 

When the news became public that there 
was opposition to the amendiment telegrams 
and letters from city central bodies and 
state federations of labor began to be 
received by members of the Senate. Senators 
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who were wabbling on the age question 
were told that it would be considered a 
blow to the amendment if they insisted 
upon sixteen years. 


Railroad Labor Bill 


The Howell-Barkley bill to abolish the 
railroad labor board and providing for 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration of 
disputes between railroads and their em- 
ployes was forced before the House of 
Representatives by resorting to a new rule 
adopted. This provides that if-a com- 
mittee fails to act upon a bill it can be 
discharged from further consideration if 
150 members of the House sign a petition 
to that effect. The vote for discharge of 
the committee was 194 to 181. Immedi- 
ately afterwards representatives of the 
organizations of railroad employes and 
representatives of the A. F. of L. began 
an intensive campaign to secure votes for 
the bill which was to come up for passage 
May 19. 

The Executive Council, which was in 
session in Montreal, sent telegrams to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House urging that in the best interest of 
the railroad workers and of all labor as well 
as the railroad industry the Howell-Barkley 
bill should be enacted into law. 


World Court 


S. J. Res. 122, by Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, requests the President to 
propose the calling of a third Hague con- 
ference for the establishment of a world court 
of international justice. According to a 
pamphlet accompanying the resolution the 
aim of the plan is the “organization of the 
world for peace through the development 
and enforcement of law’’ and the “timely 
submission of international disputes to the 
great court of public opinion, the decisions 
of which constitute the real sanction for the 
enforcement of law. . The modes 
of procedure already sanctioned by past 
experience for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, which have not 
yielded to direct diplomatic negotations, 
include international conferences, arbitra- 
tion, mediation, conciliation, good offices 
and the ascertainment of facts by com- 
missions of inquiry. All these modes of 
procedure must, therefore, be preserved 
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and provision must be made for enlarging 
their scope and effectiveness.” 

Representatives of the A. F. of L. before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee advocated partici- 
pation by the United States in a World 
Court on International Relations as now 
constituted. 


Hull Bill for Navy Yards 


S. 742 and H. R. 2702, known as the 
Brookhart-Hull bills, provide in effect that 
the government shall manufacture all of 
its own munitions and that non-military 
articles required by the government shall 
be made in government plants whenever 
they can do the work at-a cost less than it 
can be procured from private contractors. 
Two conventions of the A. F. of L. have 
endorsed this proposal. No report has 
yet been made by the committees having the 
bills in charge but every effort is being put 
forth to have appropriate action taken. 

The Senate, however, adopted an amend- 
ment to the naval appropriation bill di- 
recting that repair work for the navy 
shall be done in the navy yards instead of 
being given to outside contractors, except in 
certain well defined emergencies. 


“‘Man on Horseback’ 


S. 3007, by Senator Wadsworth of New 
York, provides that officers of the United 
States, civil and military, including retired 
officers, may at any time be specially 
assigned by the head of any department 
to duty with or in any branch, agency, or 
political division of the government when- 
ever authorized by the President of the 
United States. Great opposition has arisen 
to this bill as army officers are inimical to 
discipline in civilian positions. The inten- 
tion is to make a job for a number of retired 
army officers, which would establish a 
government of “men on horseback.”’ It is 
against the law for such appointments to 
be made now and Labor believes there 
should be no change. 


Protection for Longshoremen 


Bills for the protection of longshoremen 
who are injured during their employment 
were presented in both the Senate and 
House. By decisions of the Supreme Court 
it was established that the longshoremen 
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could not come under either the workmen’s 
compensation laws of the state or the 
maritime laws in case of injury. To make 
them eligible to come under either of those 
laws would require an amendment to the 
constitution. As this would be practically 
impossible it was decided to favor an 
employer’s liability act which would elimi- 
nate the defenses claimed by employers in 
such cases. While the bills were presented 
too late in this session to expect results it is 
believed that when Congress meets in 
December the proper legislation will be 


enacted. 
Rent Law Extended 


Congress passed a bill extending the rent 
act for the District of Columbia. Evidence 
was submitted to the Senate showing that 
the value of apartments and dwellings had 
been juggled for the purpose of obtaining 
higher rents. It was shown that the value 
of thirty-three apartment buildings had 
been increased in value on paper $9,000,000 
more than the total of their last selling 
prices. Tenants, therefore, not only paid 
rent on the real value of the buildings but 
an excess to meet the additional $9,000,000 
of water. Supporters of the rent act 
pointed out that the wages of government 
employes were fixed by law and that unless 
real estate owners were prevented from 
charging excessive rents that wages would 
have to be increased. 


Protection of Railway Employes 


S. 863 by Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
providing for the protection of persons 
employed on railway baggage cars and 
railway express cars, has been favorably 
reported to the Senate. It provides that 
after July 1, 1925, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall not allow to be used any 
baggage or express car on railroads not 
constructed of steel or steel underframe or 
equally indestructible material. Similar 
bills have been presented in former 
Congresses but failed of action. 


Classification Board 


H. R. 6896, by Representative Lehlbach 
of New Jersey, passed the House May 8 
and was sent to the Senate. It provides 
for the transfer of the classification board 
to the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 


Postal Employes’ Wages 


Sentiment among members of Congress is 
favorable to granting an increase of wages 
to postal employes. This situation is in 
the face of opposition from the postmaster 
general. The bill was reported to the 
House and promise of early action was 
given by the Rules Committee. A bill 
for the same purpose has been reported 
favorably to the Senate. 


Wages for Teachers 


H. R. 6721, by Representative Keller of 
Minnesota, passed the House and has 
been reported favorably to the Senate. It 
provides increases in wages for the teachers 
in the District of Columbia. Every effort 
has been made for years to secure an 
adequate wage for the teachers, but here- 
tofore the opposition has been so great 
that all bills for that purpose have been 
defeated. Much opposition has come from 
the commissioners of the District. It is 
hoped that the bill will become a law. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


H. R. 5478, by Representative Dallinger 
of Massachusetts, extending the law pro- 
viding for the rehabilitation of persons 
injured in industry, commerce and agri- 
culture, passed the House May 10 and was 
sent to the Senate. This is a measure that 
should have the support of every member 
of Congress, as under the law thousands of 
persons injured so that they can not re-engage 
in their old employments can be trained in 
some other vocation. Every person thus 
rehabilitated becomes an asset instead of a 
liability to society. 


Occupational Diseases 


H. R. 7041, by Representative Vaile 
of Colorado, passed the House May 8. 
It settles the controversy between Controller 
General McCarl and the federal employes’ 
compensation commission. Mr. McCar! re- 
fused to pay compensation for occupational 
diseases. The bill provides that in any 
case where the controller general and any 
executive department are in a controversy 
it must be referred to the attorney general 
for his decision. 
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Washington Bicentennial 


S. J. 85, by Senator Fess of Ohio, providing 
for a celebration beginning February 22, 
1932, of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, is being supported 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
Representatives of the A. F. of L.. appeared 
before the Committee on the Library and 
urged its passage. The object of asking 
for the legislation at this time is to make 
certain the completion of all arrangements 
before the celebration. 


Conclusion 


National, international and local unions 
and all central bodies are to be commended 
for their activities in aiding to secure legis- 
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lation in Congress. Thousands of letters 
and telegrams were sent members of Con- 
gress urging that they vote for both the 
immigration bill and the proposed child labor 
amendment. Many telegrams and letters 
were also sent by officials of various unions 
urging the passage of the Howell-Barkley 
railroad bill. While some measures not 
yet acted upon are being hampered by 
insidious intriguing, still it is hoped that 
when Congress adjourns it will have passed 
all the bills favored by labor. 


W. E. RoseErts, 
Epwarp F. McGrapy, 
EpGaR WALLACE, 

Legislative Commitiee, 
American Federation of Labor. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1924 


June 4, New York City, Hotel Astor, Actors’ 
Equity Association (Annual meeting). 








July , Chicago, Ill., International Broom 
and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July > , American Federation of 
Teachers. 


July 1-10, Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July 8-18, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association 

July 14-21, New York City, Piano, Organ and 

usical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 15-20, 
Protective Association. 

July 21-27, Boston, Mass., International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 

July 21-26, Atlanta, Ga., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 6-11, Chicago, Ill., International, Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

August 11-16, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

August 18-23, Los Angeies, Calif., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

August 25-30, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

September 1-14, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Brick- 


, Retail Clerks International 


layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union. 


September 8, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 

September 8-15, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 8-13, Detroit, Mich., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 8-15, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad S Signalmen of America. 

September 8-18, Montreal, Canada, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 

September 8-18, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

September 8-22, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 9-19, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

September 12-16, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 15, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

September 15-22, 

Clay Workers of America. 

October 7-10, ——————, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


United 


, United Brick and 





Give me liberty to know, to utter, and to argue fully according to conscience 


above all other liberties—John Milton. 











WHAT OurR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions with a 
total membership of 2,300. There have been 
two deaths with a total expenditure of $2,000. 
State of employment is fair and improving. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—With 72 local unions, we 
have a total membership of 5,500 with a decrease 
of 17 members during the month. The state of 
employment is fair, but not improving. A strong 
effort is being made to organize the laundry workers 
of New York City. 


International Association Marble Stone and Slate 
Polishers, Rubber and Sawyers Tile and 
Marble Setters Helpers 


Stephen C. Hogan.—We have 29 local unions 
with a total membership of 3,157. During the 
month we had an increase of 2 local unions and 
157 new members. These locals have been or- 
ganized in-Des Moines and Chicago. Employment 
is good. We are contemplating the organization 
of shops, mills and factories in the marble industry. 


International Molders’ Union of North America 


Victor Klieber—There have been 44 deaths 
with a total expenditure of $7,720. There are 
1,400 unemployed in 16 different cities, 318 union 
members being affected. Employment conditions 
are bad. 


Wood, Wire'and Metal Lathers’ Internationa! Union 


A. D. Yoder.—We have 245 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. During the month 
there was an increase of seven new unions and a 
decrease of five locals. These new unions have 
been formed in New Castle, Pa.; San Rafael, Calif.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Shamokin, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Springfield, Ohio, and Jacksonville, Fla. There 
have occurred seven deaths with an expenditure 
of $1,000 therefor. The state of employment in 
these trades is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Doane: 

There have been improvements for the common 
laborer in Tucson. The majority of the mines 
have hired additional workers. The railroad shops 


have “company unions” here. Constant agitation 
is carried on to induce merchants to carry label 
goods and to persuade union labor to patronize 
them. A Federal Labor Union at Tucson has been 
organized. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

The city is undergoing a great building and 
street paving program. Conditions otherwise re- 
main the same. All union men are instructed to 
purchase only union made goods and the mer- 
chants are placing such goods in stock. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—T. H. Norris: 

The Golden State woolen mills have closed 
down and oil and building industries have laid off 
workers. Business is stagnant and the cattle epi- 
demic is making it worse. The city gas company 
is laying new mains providing new work for some. 

Los Angeles.—George E. Bevan: 

Painters, decorators and paper hangers have 
received $1 per day increase. Men are being 
laid off in all lines of work. Upholsters are locked 
out in two plants, about 50 men and women being 
involved. A number of international unions 
have organizers here in the field. We have a very 
active label committee. During the past month 
the elevator operators have organized. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Members of Typographical Union No. 49 em- 
ployed on all Denver dailies are receiving an increase 
of $4.50 per week making their scale $46.50 per 
week. }Several building trade organizations are 
seeking an increase of $1 per day. The Salis 
Cigar Company has suspended business for good, 
throwing 200 workers out of employment. The 
Cuban Cigar Company has employed about 20 
additional cigarmakers. A number of printing 
offices are working only five days a week. Nine 
new paving districts have been created in the city 
and work will soon start, all city laborers to receive 
50 cents per hour. The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company is to spend $3,000,000 in improvements 
on their Minnequa plant at Pueblo. The Blaney- 
Murphy Packing Company is erecting a new 
$500,000 meat packing plant. The Cooks’ and 
Waiters’ Union has signed up several additional 
restaurants. The Trades Union Promotional League 
is doing splendid work to increase the demand for 
union labels. Sixteen meetings each month are 
held in Denver in the interest of union labels. 
The Union Label League has purchased a moving 
picture machine and slides of all union labels, 
house cards and buttons are being shown at the 
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district meetings. The sale of union label goods 
has greatly increased all over Denver. The 
United Mine Workers are conducting an organi- 
zation campaign and hope to secure good results. 
Mass meetings are to be held in all coal camps over 


the state. 
CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—William H. Donahue: 

Carpenters, bricklayers and plumbers received 
an increase from 874 cents to $1 per hour April 1. 
Painters are out for $1 per hour and about 50 
per cent are getting it and allowed to work. Cigar 
factories are all shut down. Work in the building 
trades is opening up. Expect to have carpenters 
and painters affiliated to the central labor union 
by the next report. 


FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. E. Crawford: 

Conditions here remain about the same. The 
musicians have formed a local union duringSthe 
past month. The barbers organized sometime 
ago but did not hold together until their charter 
was installed. We have one union barber shop. 
The Southern Bell Telephone Company has a 

‘company union,” and one grocery company is 
making plans to form a “company union.” Con- 
tinuous agitation is being carried on to increase the 
demand for union label goods. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsvitle-——Walter Norder: 

Hodcarriers and common laborers have gained 
better working conditions, although theyggare 
working on the same scale. Additional men have 
been employed in the brick yards, building crafts 
and planing mills. One coal mine has gone bank- 
rupt and others have closed down. Union label 
goods are being demanded by all union labor. 

Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

The brick plant has resumed operations and 
through negotiations the workers have been granted 
some increase in wages and the 8-hour day. All 
industries but the shoe factories have union 
agreements here. A committee has been appointed 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 

West Frankfort.—F. J. Rauback: 

The Industrial Coal Company has closed down 
laying off about 450 men. About 1,200 miners are 


now idle. 
INDIANA 


Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

Nearly all industries here have laid off numbers 
of men but none have closed down. Additional 
work for carpenters is the only thing that looks 
promising. We have made great success with our 
drive for union labels, and these goods are in great 
demand. 

South Bend.—Hatry Hendrickson: 

The Studebaker Company and Oliver Company 
are laying off workers in each department. The 
label committee of the central labor union, and 
the union label league are active in agitating for 
union label goods. 

South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

All union building tradesmen are working, lowest 
wages received are $1 per hour. The Studebaker 


Is paint tougher 
than steel ? 


The hardest iron and steel crumble with 
rust unless red-lead protects the surface. 
Put Dutch Boy red-lead on guard 
against rust destruction. It forms a 
tough film through which the elements 
cannot penetrate. 

Dutch Boy red-lead withstands con- 
stant exposure in all kinds of weather. 
It sticks fast to metal and does not chip 
or scale. 

Dutch Boy red-lead comes in paste 
form for mixing with linseed oil. 
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corporation is completing extensive building. 
In spite of ifying non-union labor in their 
contracts they have quite a few union crafts doing 
their work. The writer has just completed or- 
ganizing the hodcarriers and building laborers. 
The garment workers are well organized. The 
theatrical employes are very good in assisting 
the. building trades on work in theaters. 

Sullavan.—Everett J. Stewart: 

The bakery and confectionery workers are 
working day shift instead of nights at the same 
wages. Through negotiations they are working 
8 hours and receiving time and one-half for over- 
time. New work has been opened up through the 
public works. A union label committee trom 
the Central Labor Union is agitating the use of 
union label goods. During the past month unions 
have been formed of the hodcarriers, building and 
common laborers, bakery and confectionery workers, 
teamsters and truck drivers. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The municipal laborers’ union received $1.20 
per day increase. Members are now receiving 
$5.20 per day. The Neuman Construction Com- 
pany has received a contract from the Des Moines 
Electric Company for a huge power plant which 
will cost $16,000,000. It is to be a union job and 
will require several years to complete the work. 
The new plant when completed will form an 
important link in the nation wide system of elec- 
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tric power units and will enable the Des Moines 
Electric Company to adquately serve the electrical 
requirements of this city and adjacent territory 
for many years to come. Coal miners and packing 
house workers have union agreements here. All 
the department stores and the Rollison hoisery mill 
have “company clubs.” All organizations have 
signed agreements for 1924 except street car men 
and pipe layers. Our local labor paper and a 
committee from the central body are constantly 
agitating the use of union labels. A juvenile 
organization has been chartered with 38 members. 

Muscatine.—J. U. Rehmel: 

Conditions are very bad here. Scarcely any 
building is contemplated. The carpenters . are 
asking for 90 cents an hour in place of 80 cents. 
About 400 men have been thrown out of work 
due to seven button factories closing down. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The Lesh oil refinery has closed down and the 
Roxana oil refinery has laid off several hundred 
workers. The railroad company has company 
unions but they are a failure as far as being of 
any benefit to the workers. The building trades 
are active and are taking a better interest in the 
central labor union. 

Parsons.—T. W. Floyd: 

The M. K. and T. railway shops have laid off 
about 225 workers. They have a “company 
union.” Additional work is opening up in the 
building trades. 

LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—J. L. Singhal: 

Painters, paperhangers and electrical workers 
have secured improvements during the past month 
in wages, hours and conditions of work. The 
V. S. & P. and the M. O. P. railroads have laid off 
about 60 machinists and carmen each. The 
Brown Paper and Pulp Company which is under 
construction is employing about 125 men from 
the building trades. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—George J. Bowen: 
. Better conditions of work have been secured 
for the milk drivers and garment workers. The 
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General Electric Company at Lynn has laid off 
workers. Work in the building trades is Pro 
gressing. An injunction has been issued againgt 
the garment workers. The General Electric Com. 
pany at Schenectady is endeavoring to put over a 
company union. The machinists and also the 
jewelry workers in Waltham, Massachusetts, haye 
organized 
MINNESOTA 


Fairbault.—S. M. Vanderpool: 

The Albert Lea Packing Company has laid off 
about 15 workers. New building and road work is 
underway. The furniture workers here have union 
agreements, but the meat packers have a “company 
union” the same as in all the large cities. 

Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

There have been improvements during the past 
month in wages, hours and conditions of work in 
the mining and building trades. Additional workers 
have been hired in the mines and by the general 
contractors. They have not union agreements, 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

There are ten men for every job here in St. Paul 
with no prospects of any new work opening up in 
the future. The Golden Rule Department Store 
has settled its dispute with the labor movement of 


St. Paul. 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis. —Robert Lyons: 

The painters’ union has signed new contracts 
at $10 per day. Painters in St. Joseph have 
also received $1 increase. The Western Tablet 
Company has hired a number of additional workers, 
but workers have been laid off from the shoe fac- 
tories. The chief industries are the packing 
houses. They all have “company unions,” and 
employ Mexicans in most of them. Fifty thousand 
negroes have migrated here from the south in the 
last ten months. During the past month the 
following unions have been organized: Cooks’ 
Union No. 32, Waiter and Waitresses’ Union No. 441, 
Tablet Workers’ Union No. 88. We also expect to 
organize the window cleaners. 

Moberly.—J. H. Englen: 

Conditions remain practically the same here. 
Street construction has made available additional 
employment. Coal mines and railroad shops are 
still on strike. Wabash strikers still confident of 
victory. Rock Island settlement renews hope. 
The Wabash mechanical employes have a “com- 
pany union.” The central body is doing every- 
thing possible to increase the demand for union 
label goods. During the past month cooks, waiters 
and waitresses have organized and a federal labor 
union is under way. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—Gus Lawson: 

There is a considerable amount of unemployment 
here in all lines. Several new residences are being 
built providing some work for the building trades. 
The machinists have a verbal agreement with the 
Ice Machine Company. The railroads have the 
only “company unions” in this part of the country. 
The heart of the open shop movement for the 
United States is located in this city. They are 
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The Road to Home 


wife’s voice greeted him. Its tone and 
inflection told him all was right with 
the world. She hardly needed to say, 
“Yes, they are well—dancing right 


Though written faithfully, his let- 
ters from home seemed to have had a 
way of arriving at his hotel in one 
city just after he had left for the next 
—and of never catching up. 

Three weeks passed—business con- 
ferences, long night journeyings on 
sleepers, more conferences—with all 
too little news from home. 

Then he turned eastward. In his 
hotel room in Chicago he still seemed 
a long way from that fireside in a 
New York suburb. He reached for 
the telephone—asked for his home 
number. 


The bell tinkled cheerfully. His 


here by the telephone. . . . Father 
and mother came yesterday. . . .«. 
Oh, we'll be glad to see you!” 


* * * * 


Across the breadth of a continent 
the telephone is ready to carry your 
greetings with all the conviction of 
the human voice. Used for social or 
business purposes, “long distance” does 
more than communicate. It projects 
you—thought, mood, personality—to 
the person to whom you talk. 
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striving to enforce the open shop in the building 
trades. The Women’s Label League is working to 
increase the demand for union label goods. The 
labor forward movement is also active in this city. 
During the past month the teamsters and roofers 
‘ have organized and the laborers are reorganizing. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—Leonard Lewstead: 

The soda water dispensers have been organized 
as members of the culinary workers of Reno. 
They have received a 50 per cent increase in wages 
and their hours have been reduced to eight hours 
per day in a six day week. The telephone company 
has a “company union.” 

Reno.—August Jones: 

The Nevada State Federation of Labor has 
decided to hold a midsummer convention to take 
place on August 30 and 31 to be closed with a great 
Labor Day celebration on Monday, September 1, 
1924. 


NEW YORK 


Ithaca.—George M. Kisor: 

Building is the greatest industry in Ithaca and all 
the crafts are from 90 to 100 per cent union. 
$2,000,000 in building is under way. The Cowell 
University is unfair to unions but all the new build- 
ing is 100 per cent union contract. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

There have been improvements during the past 
month in wages, hours and conditions of work in 
the building trades. The painters and plumbers 
are now receiving $1 and $1.10 per hour respectively. 
Furniture factories and textile mills have laid off 
workers. They have no union agreement. A new 
ten-story hotel called the “Jamestown” is being 
erected by union labor. 

New Rochelle-——Edward P. Cotter: 

Conditions are very good here and wages have 
been increased in all trades. Masons received a 
$2 per day increase making their daily wage $12; 
hodcarriers received an increase of $1, totaling $8 
per day, and carpenters, electricians plumbers and 
steamfitters were increased from $9 to $10.50 per 
day for 5 days. The building of homes is the 
chief industry in this community. 

Olean.—A. Ruchte: 

A local union of Electrical Workers, No. 
was organized during the past month. 

Saugerties.—William J. Wright: 

Since the strike the Cantine coating paper mill 
is working two shifts of ten hours each. The 
cigar makers’ local union are distributing blotters 

advertising blue label cigar. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—Major H. Worley: 

After a 36-hour strike painters received an 
increase of from 82$ cents an hour to’ 87} cents an 
hour. All leading contractors granted the increase. 
Lathers received an increase of from $8 to $9 per 
day. All building contractors have hired additional 
men. , One department store has a “company 
union” and the telephone company also had one, 
but it has been done away with. Stage employes, 
machinists and electricians have formed new local 
in Winston Salem. The electricians are 100 per 
cent organized. A ladies’ auxiliary to the label 
league has been formed and in conjunction with 
that league are doing splendid work to promote the 
demand for union label goods. 

Charlotte——Henry Eatough: 

There have been improvements in the building 
trades during the past month. The painters are 
having their contracts signed calling for an eight- 
hour day. The cotton mills are laying off workers 
throughout this section. A great amount of con- 
struction work is being done calling for additional 
workers in the building trades. During the past 
month the brick masons and electrical workers 
have organized. 

Sydney.—Joseph Steele: 

Fertilizer plant has closed down throwing about 
70 men out of work. The steel plant has hired 
about 400 additional workers. New work is opening 
up in the building trades. The city council has 
adopted the fair wage schedule on all city contracts. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—C. Claherty: 

The building trades have signed agreements 
ranging from one to three years, some are still in 
conference. The American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany and the Interlake Ship Company have laid 
off about 75 per cent of their workers. Unem- 
ployment is increasing here. A fifty million 
dollar union station is under way. A few of the 
metal trades have union agreements, but the 
“American Plan” is active here. We are advertising 
the union label at picture shows, mass meetings 
and local meetings. During the past month, con- 
fectionery workers, teamsters, and a federal union 
have become organized. 

East Liverpool.—J. C. Higgins: 

Nine wage pacts for one year agreements pro- 
viding increased wages became effective here 
May Ist. The following scale was put into effect: 
Bricklayers, $12 per day; hodcarriers, $7.20 per 
day; carpenters, $10 per day; electricians, $9 
per day; painters, $10 per day; plasterers, $12 
per day; plumbers, $11 per day; bakers, $41-$37 
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and $30 per week; barbers, $25 per week and 60 
per cent over $35 of chair receipts. There are no 
“company unions” here, all work under union 
agreements. We have a committee working to 
increase the demand for union label goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Employment is falling off, especially in all 
metal trades and in the jobbing foundries. Nearly 
all foundries and machine shops have laid off 
workers. Plants have not closed altogether but 
are working from one to three days a week. We 
are trying to increase the demand for the union 
label through the efforts of the central body. 
The writer is trying to organize a local union of 
roofers. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

The American S. & T. Plate Company and the 
Pennsylvania railroad shops have laid off workers’ 
There are no union agreements here except the 
potters. 

Zanesville—Joseph A. Bauer: 

Conditions are much the same here. The 
Putnam Shirt Company reduced wages 25 per cent 
and added extra hours of labor on their employes. 
Constant agitation is being carried on to increase 
the demand for union label goods. The writer is 
distributing copies of the directory of manufacturers 
using the union label. 


TENNESEE 


Johnson City.—J. W. Vance: 

The Shale Brick Corporation is enlarging their 
plant. Union building trades crafts are employed 
in new construction work, but the production end 
of plant is unorganized. Additional employment is 
noted in all local plants. The Inter-City Labor 
Advocate is now in the field with a publication 
office at Johnson City. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

There have been no changes in wages or hours 
but during the past month working conditions have 
improved immensely. Several new buildings are 
being erected, providing additional work for the 
building trades. We are constantly demanding 
union label goods. 

TEXAS 


Dallas —R. M. Means: 

There have been great improvements in all the 
building trades crafts. Approximately 150 men 
have been hired by the street department for work 
on large paving contracts. Union label league is 
agitating for the demand of union label goods. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier —Charles H. Reagan: 
Workers have been laid off in the granite cutting 


, 








industry. The “American Plan” shops are doing 
very little work. Agitation is being carried on to 
increase the demand for union label goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—Thomas Nolan: 

All crafts working for the Seaboard Air Line 
railway shops are working under agreement with 
that company. The Navy Yard has employed some 
additional workers temporarily. A small coffee 
factory has just opened up. 

Portsmouth.—Robert F. Perkins: 

Additional men have been employed in the 
navy yard. Dwinnel-Dwight are locating a coffee 
distributing plant, which will provide more employ- 
ment. The Norfolk-Southern and Norfolk and 
Western railroad employes have a “company union.” 
The local metal trades council has a committee 
working to influence local merchants to handle 
union label goods. 


WASHINGTON 


Kelso.—Frank Keckler: 

During the past month new work has opened 
up along the lines of railroad construction, housing 
construction and logging camps. The chief industries 
of this community are logging and town site pro- 
motion. Continuous agitation is carried on to 
demand the union label. Two unions have been 
organized recently. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

All building trades have secured an increase in 
wages with a two year contract of 124 cents per hour 
increase the first year and 25 cents per hour increase 
the second year. The coal operators and united 
mine workers have failed to get together on a sacle 
for 1924. The mines are not working one-fourth 
of the time at present. We are at present trying to 
organize the lumber mill. We have a real live 
label league which is doing great work to advertise 
the union label, but is doing greater work in 
creating harmony between the different crafts. 
The league has about 200 members. 

Fairmont.—C. R. Boyles: 

Electricians, hodcarriers and lathers in Morgan- 
town and miners here have received contracts which 
include better working conditions and union recog- 
nition. A number of mines expect to open up 
May Ist. The city of Morgantown is employing 
about 100 men on street construction. Work in 
the building trades is very good. The West 
Virginia Utilities has an employes mutual benefit 
association and has individual contracts with men. 
Morgantown is putting on a drive to build a $300,000 
























labor temple. We are carrying on a campaign to 
promote the demand for union labels with very 
good results. During the past month the Federal 
Labor Union No. 17759 of Morgantown and the 
reorganized Culinary Workers No. 779 have 
organized. 

Morgantown.—A. D. Lavinder: 

Hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
received an advance in wages. Coal mines and 
glass factories have closed down throwing thousands 
of workers out of employment. Agitation is being 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods. During the past month the chauffers and 
teamsters have formed a local union. 


WISCONSIN 


Lake Geneva.—Claude Downes: 

There have been improvements during the past 
month in wages in the building trades. Painters 
were raised from 92% cents to $1 per hour.. Masons 
were raised from $1 to $1.25 perhour. A committee 
has been formed to increase the demand for union 
label goods. One federal union has been organized 
during the past month. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—Neal Culley: 

During the past month the painters have received 
an increase in wages from $9 to $10 per day, and 
the plumbers from $10 to $11 per day. The 
Texas Refining Company have cut wages and laid 
off all but one carpenter. A few new buildings are 
being erected providing additional work. The 
general opinion is that work will pick up in about 
one month. We have one store that carries a full 
line of label goods. 

Lander.—William J. McMahon: 

There has been big improvements in work in the 
building trades. The chief industries here are 
stock raising, farming, mining and oil refining. 
The coal miners have union agreements. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to increase the demand 
for union label goods. A federal labor union has 
been organized during the past month. 

Rawlins.—C. E. Higlen: 

Work is not plentiful at the present time, but the 
outlook will be brighter after May. Two unions 
have been organized during the past month; the 
teamsters and truck drivers with 26 members and 
the retail clerks with 24 members. 


CANADA 
Ontario 

Kitchener. —Frank Wieck: 

The Deoring Trunk and Bag Company has hired 
additional workers. The National Furniture Com- 
pany has closed its plant here and is moving to 
Preston, Ontario. Some new work has opened up 
in the building trades. The Canadian Brotherhood 


of Railway Employes has a “Company union’”’ here 
and they have 100 per cent organizations. 
British Columbia 
Vancouver—Percy R. Bengough: 
There is a general improvement in employment in 


the building trades, but there are still many unem- 
ployed in other trades. Additional work has opened 
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A new labor paper, 


up on elevator construction. 
The Labor Statesman, owned and controlled by 
Vancouver Trades and Labor Council is being 
published. The Label Trades Committee is still 
holding whist drives and dances. The upholsterers’ 
local union recently organized have made a good 


start. 
PORTO RICO 

Cabo Rojo.—Luis Irizarry Segarra: 

The chief industries here are embroidery and 
hat making, and the raising of coffee, sugar and 
tobacco. The sugar factories have hired about 
300 additional workers. Labor will have an 
active part in the government this year. Many 
campaigns are being carried on to increase the 
demand for union label goods. 
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